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ABSTRACT 

This document, one of more than 100 performance-based 
vocational teacher education modules, covers the following objectives 
as it prepares pre- and mservice teachers to present information 
With televised and video-based materials: (1) after completing the 
required reading, set up and operate videotape equipment; and (2) 
after completing the required reading, present information with a 
video-based presentation or televised progr^ in a practice 
Situation. After an introduction, the document contains an 
explanatory section on the organization of the module, required and 
optional learning activities, information sheets, student self-check 
evaluation forms that cover learning activities, model answers for 
the forms, and a fern on which the teacher's performance on the 
module's terminal objective ("In an actual teaching situation, 
present information with televised and/or video-based materials") is 
to be assessed. The information sheets cover principles of operating 
video equipment, sotting up equipment, videocassette loading, trial 
taping, recording a presentation, showing a videotape or videodisc, 
videotaping during instruction, and using educational television. 
(CML) 
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FOREWORD 



This modu.e »s one of a series of 127 pertormance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) teaming packages focusing upon specitic pro- 
tessK>nai vompetenaes of »waiionai teachers The competencies 
upon Mhich these modutes are based were (dentifted and y^nfied 
through research as being important to successful vocationai 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary leve-s of in- 
struction The rrKxJules are suitable fof the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers m all occupational areas 

tach module provKJes teaming experiences that integrate theory 
and application each culminates with cntenon-referenced assess- 
ment of the teacher s (inst'uctor s. trainer's) performance of the 
specified competency The matenals are designed for use by 
teachers-in-training working indrvidually or in groups under the 
direction and wth the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons Resource persons should be skilled 
!n the teacher competenctes being developed and should be 
thoroughly onented to P3TE concepts and procedures before 
dsing these materials 

The design of the mater^ajs provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
*or preservice and mservice teachers, as well as busmess-mdus- 
iry-labor trainers to meet a wide variety individual needs and 
interests The materials are intended for use by universities and 
colleges state departments of education postsecondary institu- 
tions local education agencies and others responsible for the 
professional aevelopment of vocat onal teachers and other oc- 
cupational trainers 

The P3TE c<-rr.co.um packages jn Categories A-j are products 
of a SoStaineo research and development effort by the Center 
on Eowvauon and Training for Empbyment (formerly the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education) Many individuals 
institutions, and agencies participated with the Center and have 
made contributions to the systematic development testing revi- 
sion, and refinement of these very significant training materials 
Calvin J Cotreli di»'ected the vocational teacher competency 
research study upon which these modules are based and also 
directed the curriculum development effort from 1 971 -1972 
Curtis R Finch provided leaders.iip for the program from 
1972-1974 Over 40 teacher educators provided input in develop- 
ment of init!9l versions of the mcdu'es over 2 000 teachers and 
300 resource persons in 20 universities colleges, and posisecorv 
dary institutions used the mater:als and provided feedback to the 
Center for revisions and refinement 



Early versions of the materials were developed bv the Center in 
cooperann witr. the vocational teacher educatto.. faculties at 
Oregon State University and at the University of Missouri— Col- 
umbia Preliminary testing of the materials was conducted at 
Oregon State University. Tempie University and the Universay 
of Missouri— Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials was 
perfornr,€d by Center staff, with the assistance of numerous con- 
sultants and visiting scholars irom throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the matenals was carried out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College. Cotoraoo State University. Ferris State Col- 
lege. Michigan, Ftonda State University. Holland College. P E I . 
Canada. Oklahoma State University. Rutgers Unrversity. New 
Jersey. State University College at Buffalo. New York. Temple 
University. Pennsylvania. University of Anzona; University of 
Michigan— Flint. University of Minnesota— Twin Cities. University 
of Nebraska— Lincoln. Unrversity of Northern Colorado. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. University of Tennessee. Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The first published ?dition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and in rr.any other countries of the world User feed- 
back from Such extensive use. as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustrations 
of the onginai matenals Furtnenpore. three new categones (K-M) 
had been added to the series, covering the areas o* serving 
students with special/exceptional needs, improving students' 
baSiC and personal skills, and implementing co.iipetency-based 
education This addition required the articulation of content among 
tne originaf modules and those of the new categories 

Recognition is extended to the following individuals for their roles 
.n the revision of the original materials Lois G Harrington 
Catherine C Kmg-Fitch and Michael E Wonacott Program 
Associates for revision of content and resources. Cher/I M 
Lowry Research Specialist for illustration specifications and 
Barbara Shea for artwork Special recognition is extended to the 
staff at AAViM for their invaluable contributions to the quality of 
the final printed products particularly to Suzanne Gilbert for 
typesetting to Jim A Anderson for module layout design and 
final artwork and to George W Smith Jr for supervision of the 
module production process 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tne ' video revolution," as it has come to be 
known, is far from over. This revolution has brought 
with It dynamic changes in the way we distribute and 
diffuse information. From the many possible chan- 
nels on cable or satellite television from which to 
choose, to "time-shiftmg" video progranTS (using a 
VCR timer to record a program for later playback). 
Amencans are "plugged in" to video. 

As a vocational teacher, you can bring the impact 
of television and video into the classroom through 
the use of televised and video-based materials. You 
can use video's sense of immed'acy. accessibility, 
and ability to involve the viewer with sight and sound 
as a means to facilitate learning. In addition 
videotapes and videodiscs make it easy to store and 
retrieve information for use in future learning 
activities. 

By capturing a video image un tape, you can add 
to your repertoire of teaching tools in a number of 
creative ways, "^ou can record demonstrations, show 
close-up views of detailed operations, and extend 
tne classroom expenencu by recording otherwise 
unavailable guest speakers or field trips. Television 



broadcasts, videodisc materials, and classroom 
recordings can help you increase both your instruc- 
tional effectiveness and your efficiency. 

Operation of video recording and playback equip- 
ment IS a skill that should be relatively easy for you 
to learn and use. The effort expended in becoming 
proficient may be greatly repaid m improved 
classroom and laboratory management. If you are 
m an open-entry/open-exit and competency-based 
program, for example, you will find that videotaped 
lessons and demonstrations are invaluable in 
managing your instructional programs. You may also 
videotape your own performance to help you objec- 
tively evaluate your teaching skill and improve your 
own professional performance. 

This mod jle is designed to give you skill in using 
video-based presentations and televised programs 
in the classroom. It will help you learn how to operate 
the videotape and television equipment typically 
available in schools and colleges. It will also help you 
learn how to prepare videotape productions and how 
to incorporate them in both classroom and laboratory 
teaching. 
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Objectives 

Ttrminii Obj«etiv»: in an actual te^ 
sent Information with televisad sMof vkJeo-tMtaed 
materials. Your performance wiH bar amtsad by your 
resource person, using the Teacher Perfonnance 

Assessment Fomt. pp. 51-52 (Learning Experience III). 

Enabling Objectives: 

1 After completing the required reading, set up and 
operate videotape equipment (Learning Experience I). 

2. After completing the required reading, present infor- 
mation with a video-based presentation or televised 
program in a practice situationCLeam/ng Experience II). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency In 
developing a lesson plan and selecting student instruc- 
tional materials. If you do not already have this competen- 
cy, meet with your resource person to determine what 
method you will use to gain these skills. One option is to 
complete the mformation and practice activities in the 
following modules: 

• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

• Select Student Instructional Materials, Module B-5 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references in 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, If necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

Required 

Videotape equipment (morwXor, camera, recorder) to 
set up and operate. 

A blank videocassette to use in setting up and 
operating the videotape equipment. 
Optional 

An audiovisual expert mth whom you can discuss the 
uses and operation of videotape and videodisc 
equipment. 

An audiovisual equipment dealer whom you can visit 
or write to concerning video-based equipment and 
matenals currently available 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

Video playback equpment (monllO^ video recorder, 
videodisc player) to use during a h^sson. 



A television set or monitor to use in viewing a closed- 
circuit or educational TV program. 

Videotape equipment (monitor, camera, recorder) to 
use in recording a presentation (required only if you 
elect to prepare your own videotaped presentation). 
A prerecorded videotape or videodisc program with 
which to present Information in a lesson. 
A resource person to role-play a student to whom you 
are presenting a lesson and to evaluate your perfor- 
mance In using a video-based presentation or tele- 
vised program to present information. 
Optional 

A resource person to review the adequacy of your 
lesson plan. 

A teacher skilled in presenting information with tele- 
vised or videotaped matenals whom you can observe. 

Learning Experience ill 

Required 

An actual teaching situation In which you can present 
information with televised or video-based materials. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
presenting Information with televised and video-based 
materials. 

General information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that Is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the PBTE 
Module Seles on the inside back cover. For more in-depth 
information on how to use the modules in teacher/trainer 
education programs, you may wish to refer to three related 
documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Matenals is designed to help orient pre service and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers tc PBTE m 
general and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person's Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules 
It also includes lists of all the mod :le competencies. 

The Implementation Guide for Performance-Based Teacher 
Education & Competency-Based Staff Development Programs 
IS designed to help those who will administer the PBTE pro- 
gram it contains angers to implementation questions, possi- 
ble solutions to problems, and alternative courses of action. 



Learning Experience i 
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I Activity 




Optional 
Activity S 
4 M 



Optional 
Activity 



After completing the required readinQt eet up and operate videotape 
equipment. 



You will be reading the infonrnafr n sheet, Operating Video-Based Equipment, 
pp* 6-27. 



You will be setting up and operating videotape equipment by conripleting the 
exercises specified In the Videotape Equipment Worksheet, pp. 29-32. 



You will be evaluating your competency in setting up and operating videotape 
equipment, using the Videotape Equipment Operation Checklist, pp. 33-3<. 



You may wish to tocate and meet with a person with expertise In the area 
of audk^susds for the purpose of discussing further the uses and operation 
of vkieo^^ased equipment 



You may wish eftheftavfsit an audtov(suat equlpnrient dealer or to write to 
a deal^ for cidtialbge delcrits^ng current types of video-based equipment and 
supplies 4iat are availabie. 
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SAMPLE 1 

VIDEOTAPE EQUIPMENT 





CAMCORDER (camera/recorder combination) 



Activity 



For information explaining how to select, set up, and operate the equipment 
and materials necessary for a presentation that uses video-based media, read 
the following information sheet. 



OPERATING VIDEO-BASED EQUIPMENT 



By video-based equipment, we mean either 
videotape or videodisc equipment. The focus in this 
information sheet, however, will be primarily on 
videotape, at present, this is far more commonly 
available in schools than is the vicieodisc. With a few 
exceptions, current technology does not allow easy 
and affordable videodisc recording -^^nd re-recording 
in the same manner as videotape. 

In general video recording for videodisc occurs 
in exactly the same manner as will be described 
here, except that the recording medium is a disc 
rather than videotape. Where appropriate, special 
information about videodisc is included within the 
text that follows. 

A complete videotape unit, as shown in sample 
1, consists of a video camera, a video recorder 
(aiso called a VTR, an acronym for videotape 
recorder; or a VCR, an acronym for videocassette 
recorder), and a video monitor or monitor/ 
receiver. A unit can also consist of a camcorder, 
which IS a combination camera/recorder. 

The video recording units generally used in the 
classroom operate very much like the VCRs or cam- 
corders that are becoming so common today in 
American homes. However, whereas the home 
equipment is typically operated in conjunction with 
a television (TV) set, school equipment may be 
operated with either a TV set or a video monitor. 
What, you may ask, is the difference? 

A video monitor may resemble your home TV set, 
but there are some important differences, A video 
monitor alone cannot receive television or cable 
broadcasts. If you need to receive these broadcasts, 
a monitor/receiver that contains a TV tuner (e.g., a 
TV set) must be used. If TV and cable broadcasts 
are not needed or If picture quality and ease of 
operation are of coa::ern, than the video monitor is 
generally preferable. 

With a TV set, a round antenna cable, called an 
RF connector or cable (for radio frequency TV 
signal) is used to connect the video recorder and the 
TV set. Both sound and picture are sent to the TV 
set over the same cable: thus, the TV set may not 
provide as high-qusiiiy a picture as a video monitor 
In addition, the TV set must be tuned to either Chan- 
nel 3 or 4 in order to receive (and see) the signal from 
the video recorder 
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A video monitor, on the other hand, can be con- 
nected directly to both the video recorder's sound 
(audio) and picture fwcfeo) outputs. This can produce 
very high-quality picture and scund. The connection 
is also relatively simple. There is no confusion about 
having to adjust the tuner to the proper channel in 
order to pick up the video recorder's output. 

Note, too: All video recorders can use a video 
monitor; however, not all video recorders will be able 
to use a TV set. 

Operation Principles 

Video recorders operate on the same principles 
of magnetic recording as used by audiotape 
recorders and computer floppy disks. The micro- 
phone (or mike or MiC) converts the sound to an 
electronic signal. The pictures from the lens are con- 
verted by the video camera into another electronic 
signal. Both signals are then recorded as magnet'C 
fields on a long length of thin plastic tape coated with 
a type of iron oxide. 

Although many people refer to the process of 
videotaping as filming, there is no actual light- 
sensitive film involved. Thus, the videotape cannot 
be accidentally exposed to light and ruined as still- 
camera film could be. 

However, videotape can fall prey to many other 
hazards. For example, you can accidentally erase 
a videotape by getting it too close to a strong 
magnetic field. Or the tape can be damaged by ex- 
posure to too much heat, cold, dampness, smoke, 
or dust. 

Types of Equipment 

Your school may have videotape equipment that 
uses Vi" VHS (Video Home System) tapes. These 
are the same format as the videotapes available from 
video rental stores. VHS video equipment is not the 
only type available, however; your school or college 
may have %" U-matic, V2" Beta, or 8mm video 
equipment. 

Any of these systems, combined with a color or 
black-and-white video camera, can be used to 
videotape classroom activities or presentations. The 
tape can then be played back on the same type of 
equipment. 
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A problem can arise in the exchange of 
videotapes, however, since tapes of one format will 
not play on equipment using another format. 
Because VHS videotapes have achieved a market 
dominance in the United States, the terms videotape 
and VCR have become almost synonymous with the 
V2" VHS format. When ordenng or borrowing tapes, 
therefore, it is best to verify beforehand that they are 
compatible with your video system. 

Additionally, as the world becomes more and more 
a ''global village" of information, tapes may be 
received from or sent to other countries. Be aware 
that with few exceptions, tapes from other countnes 
(even V2 " VHS tapes) will not play on American video 
recorders. Most other countries use TV systems that 
are different from the system used in North America. 
It IS possible, however, to have videotapes from other 
standards converted to the TV system used in the 
U.S. and vice versa. Again, be aware of the need 
to verify and test a videotape before an important 
presentation. 

Regardless of brand, country of ongin, TV system 
standard, or tape size, videocassettes all contain 
a reel of videotape that is encased in a tough plastic 
housing to protect it from all those hazards that were 
referred to previously. Early in the development of 
video recorder technology, open plastic reels of 
videotape had to be threaded by hand through a 
complicated and torturous pattern onto the video 
recorder. Eventually, the videocassette was 
developed to simplify the use of video equipment. 

The development of camcorder technology has 
simplified the recording process even further remov- 
ing much of the mystery and complexity and moving 
closer to just-point-and-shoot capability. Camcorder 
technology is making video recording available to 
more people by mirroring the development of the 
simple-to-use still camera (first pioneered by Kodak 
Film founder George Eastman many years ago). 

The marketing of motion-recording videodisc 
equipment will further reduce camcorder size, 
weight, and complexity and further revolutionize cur- 
rent concepts of information recording and 
exchange. 

Placement of Equipment 

The most complicated element of classroom video 
use IS the production of a videotape. The camera 
operator (usually called the videographer) may be 
someone other than you (e.g., a school or college 
media specialist). However, for ease of discussion, 
It will be assumed in this information sheet that you 
are serving in the videographer role. 

Tape production requires five essential pieces of 
equipment: camera, tripod, separate microphone 
(and cable), monitor, and video recorder. 



With the possible exception of the microphone, the 
videotape equipment needs to be placed at the back 
of the room in which the scene or program is to be 
taped. This placement allows you to shoot /ong Shofs 
and close-ups and to pan (i.e., to follow the action 
by swiveling the camera on the tripod from one side 
to another). 

The camera should be placed far enough away 
from the primary subject that a wide-angle shot will 
show the participants and/or the necessary parts of 
the room. However, the camera should not be placed 
so far away from the primary subject that when the 
camera is zoomed in to a close view, it cannot show 
enough of a close-up shot to convey needed detail 
or expressions. 

If at all possible, an extension microphone 

should be placed near your primary subject. 
Although a camera-mounted microphone may pick 
up sound from across the room (the primary subject), 
It will pick up any distracting sounds in the vicinity 
as well. 

When locating equipment, it is important to ensure 
that you will not be videotaping with your subject 
against a bright background, such as series of win- 
dows. The camera's automatic exposure controls 
will sense the bright background and adjust the 
camera's exposure accordingly. This will make your 
subject come out very dark, perhaps only as a 
silhouette. 

The sensing elemeni of the video camera can 
also be damaged by pointing it directly at very bright 
lights or at the sun. Many cameras have been per- 
manently damaged by well-intentioned camera 
operators who have pointed their camera directly at 
a strong spotlight or at the rising or setting sun "on- 
ly for a little while" to capture some ''special effect." 
Unfortunately, that special effect can live forever as 
a permanent dark spot burned-in on the camera's 
light-sensitive element. 

Rather than fight a bright background or window 
light, use that light to enhance the available light 
directed at your subject. Place the camera with your 
back to the bright wall or against the windows. This 
may require shifting the classroom seating arrange- 
ment slightly. If this should prove impossible, try clos- 
ing curtains or blinds on the windows or redirecting 
strong spotlights. 

In addition, your camera may reo'J'''e that an elec- 
tronic or filter adjustment be made, according to 
the light falling on your subject. A control labeled 
WHITE BAUNCE or INDOOR-OUTDOOR may need to be 
adjusted. Look for a setting that may show a picture 
of a light bulb (for indc -^r-incandescent) or a sun 
symbol (for bluish da^ .»ght). 

No hard-and-fast rules exist with regard to ad- 
justing these settings for occasions when light 
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sources may be mixed; for example, a mixture of 
daylight from windows (which is predominantly 
bluish) and incandescent room lights (which have a 
predominantly orange cast). Many new cameras 
have an automatic white balance setting that 
senses the light source and adjusts the camera's col- 
or as appropriate. 

The best advice is to set up the equipment you 
plan to use, in the actual videotaping location, under 
the best approximation possible of the expected 
conditions— before your actual videotaping. Then try 
various microphone placements and camera set- 
tings, doing a test recording of each and checking 
the results. In this way, you can make adjustments, 
if necessary, so as to obtain the best possible pic- 
ture and sound. Be sure to write down the final set- 
tings, so that the actual videotaping will benefit from 
your test results. 

If It is not possible to conduct such tests well in 
advance, try to set up the equipment just prior to the 
scheduled videotaping, with enough time allowed for 
a school or college media specialist to be called in 
to help should any problems a.ise. It is important to 
do this before you have students, teachers, or ac- 
tors waiting for the videotaping to commence. 

In setting up the equipment, it is important to place 
the video tripod out of the direct path of travel. If 
the tnpod leg is projecting into the aisle, for exam- 
ple, someone might trip over it. If that occurs, the 
person may be injured. The camera can be damaged 
if It IS tipped over in the process. The videotaping 
can be ruined if the tripod is bumped during a take, 
while the camera is recording. 

The ever-present AC extension cord you use to 
power the video equipment or portable lights can 
also be dangerous. Never route an extension cord 
across a doorway or aisle where someone could trip 
over it. Carefully place electric cords and 
microphone cables so they are out of the path ot traf- 
fic (e.g., at the perimeter of rooms or over the top 
of doorways). 

If necessary, dress cords and cables, using a wide, 
heavy-duty pressure-sensitive tape (e.g., duct tape) 
*^ tape them to the floor. However, exercise caution 
wnen using tape, first test the tape you want to use 
to ensure that it will not damage the floor or carpet. 

As illustrated in sample 2, you may want to locate 
the recorder and monitor close to the camera. (Note 
that with a camcorder, this happens automatically 
The recorder, and often a monitor, are part of the 
camera.) This allows you to use the monitor to pan 
and focus the camera without having to peer through 
the cam»=^ra's tiny viewfinder for the entire videotap- 
ing session, li also allows you to change 
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videocassettes or adjust sound levels as needed dur- 
ing videotaping without having to travel far from the 
camera. 

At this stage (videotaping), the video monitor 
should be turned so that your subjects cannot see 
themselves on the monitor. The monitor is there to 
help you, the camera operator. If your subjects can 
see the monitor, this tends to distract them from their 
presentation responsibilities. 

If you are using a separate recorder and monitor 
(rather than a camcordej), they may be mounted on 
an audiovisual cart. The monitor can be set on the 
top shelf of the cart, which is usually no higher than 
54". The video recorder can be set on the middle 
shelf, which is usually about 28" high. The bottom 
shelf can then be used for miscellaneous items, such 
as extension cords, spare videocassettes. 
microphone cables, and duct tape. 

Care should be taken to ensure that the placement 
of the monitor does not disturb the cart's center of 
gravity, producing the possibility of a tip-over hazard 
Many excellent carts have been designed by AV sup- 
pliers for specific sizes of video monitors. Make sure 
yc - cart is appropriate for the size of the equipment 
you are using. Straps and/or metal brackets can be 
used as well, in order to help ensure that tip-over 
hazards are avoided 
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SAMPLE 2 



EQUIPMENT PLACEMENT 




Equipment Setup 

Tripod. One of the first tasks is to set up the tnpod 
Most tripods have telescoping legs. Loosening the 
screw-down coupling or snap-bracket (one per leg 
section) will allow the leg to extend Tightening the 
screw-down coupling or resetting the snap-bracket 
secures the leg in its extended position Care must 



be taken to e^.tend each leg approximately the same 
distance so that the tnpod will be level 

Inexpensive tripods intended for use with still 
cameras may not work very well with video cameras 
Tnpods are designed with a particular camera load- 
weight in mind. Thus, a video camera used on a 
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SAMPLE 3 

TRIPOD TYPES 




tripod made for a still camera may be severely un- 
balanced The video camera may k'^^p pitching for- 
ward, despite attempts to lock the tripod controls 

Also, video tripods are designed with a pan head 
The pan head allows you to make smooth pans and 
zooms on the tripod without needing to have the 



tripod head tightly locked down to prevent the 
caf.;era from suddenly pitching forward or back 
when you least expect it Small-capacity tnpods may 
lack this feature 

The two types of tnpods and their parts are il- 
lustrated in sample 3 
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To set up the tripod, loosen the screw-down cou- 
pling (type 1 . par A) on one section of each leg. ex- 
tend that section, and tighten the coupling securely 
If your tripod has snap-brackets (type 2. part A) to 
secnr ♦he legs, loosen a bracket, extend the leg. 
and re snap the bracket Extend the same section on 
each of the three legs so that the tripod will be level. 

Spread all three legs completely, and tighten the 
tripod head tilt knob. (This control is she /n in sam- 
ple 3 as pa*t B. but «t may instead be part of the han- 
dle [part D)). This k ^os the camera *rom pitching 
forward or back aft ou place it on the tripod. To 
check that the tnpod . .^gs are properly locked, apply 
your V. eight (moderately) to the center of the tnpod 
head. 

To prepare the tnpod for the camera, place the 
tripod head level (parallel to the floor) using the tilt 
controls (part B). Also tighten the pan controls so 
that the tripod head will not swivel side to side. 

Carefully identify the threaded hole in the bottom 
of the camera. Your camera may have more than 
one hole, or more than one size of hole. Multiple 
holes of the same size can be used for adjusting the 
camera's tilt balance Multiple holes of different sizes 
are used with different tripods (e.g.. home/school 
tripods and professional tripods). 

The tnood may have a detachable mounting 
plate (part C) that will be secured onto the bottom 
of the camera with a screw with a knobbed head. 
The plate (with camera attached) is then latched onto 
the tripod with a locking mechanism. If the tnpod 
does not have a detachable plate, it will have a 
threaded screw attached to the camera base. 

In either case, the screw to secure the camera to 
the plate or tripod head will generr slide from front 
to back in a channel. This allows the camera to be 
properly balanced, front to back, on the tripod. 
Caref u lly alig n the screw with the proper hole in the 
camera base, and turn clockwise to thread the screw 
while supporting the camera with one hand. 

Find the best balance position for the camera, and 
then tighten the screw thread If you find you have 
difficulty threading the screw into the camera base, 
do not force the screw Back the screw out and try 
again It should thread easily and smoothly. 

Before removing your support from the camera, 
test to see whether it is actually secured to tne tnpod 
by lightly lifting the carriera. If it moves, or seems 
loose, repeat the steps used to mount the camera. 

Your tnpod may have a crank lever (part E) for 
adjusting the threaded elevator section, which 
raises and lowers the camera Generally, do not use 



the camera with the tnpod's center elevator sec- 
tion extended all the way up The camera will wob- 
ble back and forth excessively in ihis position. A 
better method is to extend additional sections of the 
tnpod legs (if so equipped). If this is not possible, 
consider placing the tnpod on a stable and secure 
platform. 

Equipment connections to power sources. Con* 
nect the cable from the power supply to the camera, 
and then plug the AC power cord into your power 
strip or extension cord. Operation of the camera on 
batteries is not recommended for this exercise. The 
battery may not be fully charged, and if it is ne- 
cessary to change batteries during the production, 
some program material may be lost while the change 
IS taking place. 

Your camera may be powered from your video 
recorder via a multi-pin cable; if this is the case, 
attach the multi-pin cable from the recorder to the 
camera. Your camera may also have a built-in 
power supply; in this case, plug t;.e AC line cord 
into the power strip or extension cord. 

Connect the video recorder and the monitor to an 
extension cord or power stnp that is plugged into an 
elecf^' i\ outlet (120 volts). 

Turn on the power to the camera, video recorder, 
and monitor. 

Microphone. If you are using a remote micro- 
phone, place it as close as possible to the primary 
source of sound (e.g., the presenter). Placement 
may vary depending upon the type of microphone 
used or the number of presenters that must be able 
to be heard on mike. 

Some microphones are lavaliere or lapel type, 
designed to be worn around the nock or clipped on- 
to a shirt or blouse. The advantage is that the 
microphone stays close to the sound source The 
potential disadvantage is that you may pick up rus- 
tling from the movement of clothing or other distract- 
ing sounds caused by the speaker's mannensms. 

A unidirectional microphone (which includes 
very-directional shotgun microphones) picks up 
sound better from one direction than another. A 
disadvantage of this type of microphone is that when 
you are dealing with multiple sound sources, it must 
be pointed or aimed at each separate source 
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An omnidirectional microphone will pick up 
sound from all directions, making exact placement 
less critical— but perhaps at the cost of a clear, easy- 
to understand soundtrack. Hand-held or podium- 
type microphones are generally omnidirectional 
When using this type, try to keep the microphone 
in range of you*' subject to avoid picking up un- 
wanted sounds 

Microphone-to-recorder hookup. After placing 
your microphone, run the extension cable to the 
recorder, secunng it to the floor if necessary 

At the recorder, find the microphone jack, and 
plug the microphone in. This may be more difficult 
than It sounds Very few home video recorders have 
a microphone jack (labeled mic in), and not all 
models of video recorders for schools have them 
either 

Camcorders and otier recording units designed 
for portable use with cameras will have a mic in jack 
Generally, this is a miniature phone jack for a 
miniature phone plug (called a Sony-style audio 
connector) However your microphone may instead 
have a professional 3-pin XLR connector or a " 
phone plug 

In any event, you will likely need to acqjire an 
audio adaptor in order to mate your microphone to 
your recorder These should be available 'rom your 
school or college media specialist If not. a local elec- 
tronic equipment and supply store (e.g.. Radio 
Shack) should be able to provide you with the ap- 
propnate adaptor 

If your recorder does not have a microphone in- 
put, you will need to use a microphone mixer with 
a "line ' level output to feed to your recorder's mUDio 
IN jack And yes. the plug out of your mixer may not 



match the RCA-style pin jack on your video 
recorder, again you will need to get an audio 
adaptor. 

Sample 4 shows examples of plugs and jacks, as 
well as the typical locations of microphone inputs. 
On camcorders, look near the camera-mounted 
microphone. On cameras that connect to a video 
recorder with multi-pin cables, look on the camera 
body. On some recorders, look on the lower section 
of the face of the recorder. On professional portable 
video recorders, look on the side of the recorder 

Camera-to-recorder hookup. There then needs 
to be a connection between the camera and the 
recorder (see sample 5). Unlike the case with 
microphone connections, all video recorders will 
have a video in plug. However, the plug style may 
differ from camera to recorder. 

Connectors with a round, threaded coupling about 
3/4" in diameter are called UHF-style connectors. 
Connectors with a pin twist-lock connection are 
called BNOstyle (for bayonette connector). Straight 
slide-in pin plugs are called RCA-style. RCA-style 
jacks wil! accept either an RCA-style audio cord or 
an RCA-style video cord, so reading the label on the 
jack can be very important. Otherwise, it would be 
easy to plug the camera into the wrong jack. 

Newer video equipment will have an S video con- 
nector, which IS a miniature DIN-type connector. 
The connector is round, with five pins. You align the 
pins with the corresponding holes in the jack, and 
then push in the connector to mate it with the jack 
Although an S connector is used by many manufac- 
turers, no one S connector is standard to all 
equipment 

One caution! In connecting the camera to the 
recorder, don't try to plug the camera's video line 
into a small threaded jack about %" m diameter This 
IS the RF connector that was discussed earlier * will 
accept TV antenna or cable signals only 

Look for the camera's video out connectors on 
the back of the camera, on the side near the back 
of the camera, on the camera power supply unit, or 
on the bottom of the camera. Look for the video 
recorder's video in or camera in connectors on the 
back or side of the recorder. Connect the camera 
to the recorder with a round coaxial cable, with ap- 
propriate connectors at both ends 

Again, if the plug is not compatible with the jack, 
you will need an adaptor. Video adaptors should be 
readily available from youi •^chool or college media 
specialist or an electronic equipment and supply 
store. 
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SAMPLE 4 



MICROPHONE-TO-RECORDER HOOKUP 



LOCATION OF MICROPHONE INPUT JACKS 




MIKE MIXER 
(converts microphone audio to line 
audio for VCRs without "mic in") 



'MIC IN" 




AUDIO "LINE" SIGNAL 



MIC IN" 




"MIC IN' 



VIDEO RECORDER 
("mic In" jacks on front or side) 



CAMCORDER 
(externa! *'mic in" jack usually 
near front or on top) 



AUDIO CONNECTOR STYLES 




MINI Va" PHONE 
PLUG AND JACK 
(Sony-stylo) 




PROFESSIONAL 3-PIN 
XLR PLUG AND JACK 



va" phone plug 

AND JACK 




RCA-STYLE PLUG 
AND JACK 
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SAMPLE 5 

CAMERA-TO-RECORDER HOOKUP 



LOCATION OF VIDEO OUT JACKS 




CAMERA POWER 
SUPPLY UNIT 



MULTI-PIN CONNECTOR 



CAMERA 
("video out" on bottom 
or near the back) 



VIDEO CONNECTOR STYLES 




S VIDEO 
CONNECTOR 
{5-pin push-In) 




RF CONNECTOR 
(antenna signal; 
not a video 
connector 




BNC-STYLE 
(pin twist-lock) 




RCA-STYLE 
(push*in pin) 




UHF-STYLE 
(threaded) 
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Monitor-to-recorder hookup. Only one other 
basic connection is required, connecting the nnonitor 
to the output of the video recorder (see sample 6). 
But first, before you connect the nr^onitor, turn down 

SAMPLE 6 



the audio control for the monitor speaKer! Failure to 
do so could produce in^nRedate ana undesired 
results, unpleasant and just plain loud screeching 
and howling audio feedback. 



MONITOR-TO-RECORPER HOOKUP 

LOCATION OF VCR OUTPUT CONNECTORS 

MONITOR 




SWITCH (on back or side) 



MONITOR INPUT CONNECTOR 




EIGHT-PIN CONNECTOR 
(video and audio connector) 
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Alternatively, you can hook up a pair of head- 
phones to the monitor jack. Before hooking up the 
monito r, you can use the headphones to set an audio 
level, or you can carefully set the speaker volume 
at such a level, so that feedback does not occur 

The same rules that apply to hooking up camera 
or video cable connectors apply to hooking up 
monitors, with some additions. 

• If designed for school use, the video recorder 
(and monitor as well) will have a rectangular 
night-pin connector. Connecting the eight-pin 
cable to your video recorder and monitor will 
give you both sound and picture through one 
cable. 

The eight-pin cable has the distinction of being 
able to work correctly no matter which end of 
the cable is plugged into which device. The 
challenge is that the pins must be carefully 
matched in orientation with the eight-pin plug 
so that no pins are broken or bent. 

• Your video recorder may also use the RF con- 
nector output to broadcast to television Chan- 
nel 3 or Channel 4 if you have a monitor/ 
receiver or are using a TV set instead of a 
monitor. 

• if you use separate video out and audio out 
connectors, you will need separate cables to run 
the sound and picture to your monitor. 

Look for output connectors in the following loca- 
tions: on the back of your video recorder, under a 
movable panel on the front of some video recorders, 
and on the AC power supply of camcorders. Look 
on the back of your monitor or monitor/ receiver for 
the VIDEO IN or eight-pin connector Look on the back 
of your TV set for RF in or vhf antenna in. 

Needed control switch changes. Check with the 
media specialist in your school or college to see if 
there are any control switches that must be changed 
with the camera-recorder-monitor hook-up. For ex- 
ample, many video recorders will automatically 
switch to VIDEO IN from their built-in tuner when a 
plug IS connected. Audiovisual-grade or professional 
video recorders may require you to move a switch 
to activate the video in connector. 

Monitors will need to be switched to tv in if an 
eight-pin connector is used. They will need to be 
switched to video in if separate audio-video cables 
are used. If using a TV set, you will need to make 
sure that it is tuned to the output channel (check 
the video recorder output channel setting) and that 
It IS tuned to either Channel 3 or Channel 4 
(whichever channel is not used by a TV station in 
your area) so that there is no interference. 

The following is a summary of the steps that 
should be followed in preparing to produce a 
videotape: 



1. Set up the equipment out of the way of room 
traffic, and place the camera facing away from 
windows. 

2. Set up the tripod. 

3. Place AC extension cords, microphone cables, 
and video cords out of the path of room traffic, 
so that no safety hazard is present, 

4. Connect equipment to the extension cord or 
outlet power strip. 

5. Place the microphone in close proximity to the 
primary speaker or activity, and connect it to the 
video recorder's microphone input. 

6. Connect the camera to the video recorder with 
the appropriate cable. 

7. Connect the video recorder to the monitor with 
the appropriate cable. 

8. Set switches for recording (if necessary) on the 
video recorder and on the monitor. 

Videocassette Loading 

At this point, you are ready to place your blank 
videocassette into the recorder. 

First consider tape lenoth. Videocassettes come 
in different lengths (e.g., T-60, T-120, T-160). The 
maximum playing times vary accordingly (e.g., T-60 
= 3 hours; T-120 = 6 hours; T-160 = 8 hours). In 
selecting which length to use, bear in mind that 
the tape thickness varies with the length. The size 
of the plastic cassette is always the same; therefore, 
the longer the tape, the thinner it must be to fit the 
space allotted. 

Tape thickness ranges from 10-20 microns, a 
micron being equal to one millionth of a meter. The 
longer and thinner the tape, the more fragile it is. 
Stopping, starting, and pausing a tape put a strain 
on it. Thus, for example, if the tape will be subjected 
to frequent individual student use, the less fragile, 
the better. 

To load the videocassette you have selected, first 
carefully orient it (see sample 7). Hold it with the long, 
smooth spine facing toward you and with the clear 
plastic windows, which show the tape reels, facing 
up. (The spine often carries a paper label indicating 
the tape's content.) The long side with the notched- 
door mechanism should face away from you. The 
tape may have a label with an arrow indicating 
the direction in which it should be placed into the 
machine. 

Holding the tape in this manner, chec' ^he lower 
left-hand corner of the smooth, long back edge 
There should be a plastic tab, cut on three sides, 
that covers a notch on the cassette (see sample 7) 
This is the record protect tab. 
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SAMPLE 7 



# VIDEOCASSETTE 
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If the record protect tao has bren broken out, you 
can play back whatever is on the tape, but you can- 
not record anything new. The tape has been pro- 
tected from accidental erasure in the machine by the 
rerrwval of this tab. (The record protect tab will not. 
however, protect the tape from damage from a 
magnetic tape eraser or strong magnetic fields.) 

You can remove this protection from the cassette. 
Simply cover the notch in the cassette with a piece 
of masking tape or clear, sticky tape. With the notch 
covered, you will be able, once again, to record on 
the cassette . Note that if you ever encounter a situa- 
tion in which the video recorder will not go nto 
RECORD, be sure to check the tape to see whether 
the tab has been broken out. 

Not ail videocassettes have a record protect tab 
like the one previously descnbed. The U-matic 
Jliocassettes use a small, red dot 'abeled with a^ 
fl as a replaceable record protect tab. The 8mm 
videocassettes use a small, red sliding tab on the 
cassette as a record protect device. 

Once YOU have the videocassette properly 
oriented and have ensured that the record protect 
tab will allow you to record, you are ready o insert 
he videocassette. All you need to do 's Fjace the 
tape into the loading slot on the front of the video 
recorder and gently push The machine will pull the 
cassetS inside the machine and automatically 
thread it 

On some models, however, it will be necessary fo- 
vou first to place the tape into housing, and then .0 
bush the housing and tape down into the machine 
The door will latch closed, and the machine will 
thread. 

Never force a videocassette into a machine If the 
tape does not go into the machine smoothly it may 
be upside down, backwards, or damaged in some 
manner Check to make sure you have the tape 
oriented properly. 

Next If your recorder provides different tape 
speed options, you may need to select wh-ch speed 
to use. Long play (LP) and extended play (EP) pro- 
vide more recording time per tape (i.e., you can J 
more on the tape). For example, standard play (SP) 
provides only 2 hours, 40 minutes of record^g time 
on aT-160 tape, whereas LP provides 5 hours, 20 
minutes, and EP provides 8 houro. 

in general, however, SP is the best speed option 
If vou put 8 hours of programming on a tape, in- 
dividual programs are more diHicult or time- 
consuming to locate. SP is also the most unive^al 
speed op?on. For example, if you want your tape 
pfofessionally edited, you will probably discover 
that professional-quality editing machines only ac- 
cept tapes recorded at SP speed. Likewise if you 
want tShow your tape at a professional conference 



or workshop, you may discover that t^e audiovisual 
and professionai-grade recorders available there 
only play SP speed. 

In Short, you need to plan ahead. And if you use 
anything other than SP speed, you need to be aware 
mat it may limit your ability to edit -^.^ tape or show 
it on different machines. Don't assume that all 
machines record all speeds-they don t! 



Trial Taping 

Before the actual videotaping, it is advisatjle to do 
a test recording with the equipment you will be us- 
fng This trial recording will help you (D. verify that 
you have successfully hooked up the equipment and 
S Identify any possible problems with the location 
S^enSment'por example, is the light-ng ade- 
quate, and is the sound quality acceptable? 

There should be full room lighting. Blinds or cur- 
tains should be used to control harsh direct sunlight, 
wtSch might otherwise cause deep shadows or very 
bright spots of light. 

Older video cameras may need additional lighting 
to oroduce a good picture. Picture quality may not 
be'acceptabllin dim or difficult lighting situations 
such as stage lighting where there arc both very 
bright and very dark areas. 

Newer technology has Produced video cameras 
which have improved sensitivity and which. 
Therefore, need less overall light. Features such as 
ow 1 ght or seven-lux capability generally mean 
tSat the camera will produce a good picture even 
under slightly low room light. 

Before you start taping, you may wish to reset v ^ 
numeri': tape index counter on the machine to 000. 
ZTZ allow you to keep track of where ^he presen- 
tation began or where certain scenes are located 
Note that on some machines, these numbers do 
not indicate elapsed time or even tape footage^ They 
apply only to this particular tape in this part.cula 
mTchine. Playing the tape on a different machine wiH 
hkely produce diHerent numbers. Tape counters on 
oro essional video recorders are an exception to this 
?uieTthTs^ machines use a real-time counter to show 
elapsed recording time. 

The next step is to make sure that all your 
equ?pmem-you° camera and ^ecofr (see sample 
8) or your camcorder (see sample 9)-is hooked up 
end working. The following procedure will help you 
do just that 

First out the camera on operate from off or 
STANDBY 'or into RECORD mode if a camcorder) to ge 
a mure in the viewfinder. Also, check to see tha 
the camera's lens cap has been removed and that 
any exposure controls are set on automatic 
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SAMPLE 8 

CAMERA & LENS CONTROLS 



AUTO-IRIS 
SWITCH CONTROL 



POWER ZOOM 
ROCKER SWITCH 



LENS CAP 




VIEWFINDER 



MANUAL 

FOCUS MANUAL 
ZOOM 



AC POWER 
SUPPLY 




"VIDEO OUT" 
OR 
MULTI.PIN 
CONNECTOR 



MANUAL 
IRIS 



POWER ON/OFF, STANDBY. 
AND COLOR BALANCE 
(white balance) 



Next, adjust the camera's white balance or 
COLOR settings to get the most realistic p^ture on 
the monitor of the scene you are shooting 

JJ^llt'^^^""^ '^^ autofocus switch on on if the 

to zoom the lens to a telephoto setting to produce 
a Close-up of your subject. Carefully adjust the focSs 

m 51 %7,'°r'T:''' =^^^P«=' Picture, and then 
J cJ . .'^u"^'"' '° ^ «'de-angle setting to get 
a wide shot of the scene. a ^ yi 

Next. Place the video recorder controls into 

thP p^T°'h • that yo press 

the PLAY and record buttons (or tnggers) atThe 

theTaieTv " ''T'^'"' theSlmen 
the tape by placing the recorder into pause mode. 

pahS taking the recorder out of 

RECORD rinn?r ^^^^<^es, you depress the 

RECORD tngger; on some, you depress the pause 
button; and on others, you depress the record 

Now. verify that the tape reels in the cassette ar<= 
actuany turning. This can be done by view q ?h1 
tape through the viewing window if you h^ve^one 



Ca-jicorders generally do; f.ont-loading VHS decks 

If necossary, do a very short test recording to f,nd 

out what type of indicator lights you see n the 

viewfinder when you are actually recording it is ver^ 

Manufacturers canno agree 

thanhX'; "9'' viewfinder me'ani 

that the tape is paused or moving 

Once you have the tape rolling n the record 
mode, you can experiment further with the Inpod 

operation, focus, and exposure controls fif the 

UsTr ? ''''"^ "°t fully a omar c) 

Use this longer test recoroing to familiarize yourse t 
with the operation oi the camera and tripod. 

or'mS'fh«°'" '^"^ ""^""^"y controlled, yc. turn 
view if t IT"' '° ^='^"9^ the angle of 

Hon^. howevar. you must 

depress a rocker-type switch to • ave the power z^m 
go rom toiephoto (close-up) to wide-angle (Tde- 
shot), your zoom is servo-operated never trv tn 
manually force the zoom from one set^ng to !no h J 

LT.f°- • ? '■"'^'y ^^--^^ge the motor anc^gears 
that drive the zoom lens «i"a gears 
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0 SAMPLE 9 

CAMCORDER CONTROLS 




POWER ON/OFF CASSETTE LOADING DOOR 

STANDBY 



The process of focusmg is automatic on some 
cameras. On these cameras, there will be a switch 
to allow you to focus manually if ^ou wisn. The sec- 
tion of the lens used for focusing is normally the 
section closest to the front of the lens. Rotate this 
control to produce a sharp, clear picture when you 
are on a tight (close) shot of your pnmary subject 

As you zoom out to a wide shot, you should not 
need to adjust the focus. You have prefocused on 
your primary subject, and as long as the subject 
does not move a great deal, it (or he or she) will still 
be in focus when you zoom back in for a close-up 
shot. 

Another adjustment to be made is to carefully 
frame your subject within the rectangle fornried by 
the TV frame. Allow sufficient headroom above your 
subject, you don't want the subject's head to be cut 
off by the top of the frame And, in general, do not 
show a lot of ceiling, floor, or empty space around 
your subject unless it is relevant to the program. See 
sample 10 for some illustrations of good and bad 
video framing 



When you need to tilt the camera up or down to 
follow the action, loosen your tnpod's tilt control just 
enough to allow you to slowly move the camera If 
you loosen it too much, tne camera might fall for- 
ward or back uncontrollably Except when this con- 
trol IS tightly secured, always keep your hand on the 
camera or tripod handle. 

To move the camera to follow the action side to 
side, loosen the pan knob (usually located on the 
right side of the tripod head) Again, loosen the con- 
trol only enough to allow you to smoothly and slow- 
ly pan the camera from right to left and back If the 
control is too tight when you try to pan, the camera 
will jerk from one position to another. 

Although operating a camera on a tripod can seem 
very difficult to do at first, there are some hints that 
can greatly improve your camera technique* 

• Move your camera slowly and carefully. Don't 
take your audience on a video roller-coaster ride 
with fast pans or sudden tilts. 
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SAMPLE 10 



VIDEO FRAMING 




'GOOD" FRAMING 



^ 




"BAD" FRAMING 



NO HEADROOM 



TOO MUCH FLOOR 




'BAD FRAMING" 



EMPTY SPACE 



1 




'BAD FRAMING" 



TOO MUCH 
CEILING 



NO LEGROOM 



• 
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• Limit your zooming. Don't disorient the au- 
dience by trying to zoom in and follow every 
movement or detail— particularly not if the 
demonstration is occurring faster than you can 
zoom and focus your shot! 

• Prepare, prepare, prepare. Work with your 
presenter so there are no sudden and unex- 
pected surprises. For example, you don't want 
to discover that the presenter is standing w»hen 
you have the camera locked down on a close- 
up of him or her sitting. Nor do you want the 
presenter to suddenly hold up a picture and say, 
"Can you get a shot of this?" when the planned 
shot :s already in focus and the tape is rolling. 

• Establish a procedure for close-ups. Have a 
table or desk next to the presenter that you both 
have identified as the place to set all items that 
will be shown on close-up. Prepare the pre- 
senter by giving guidelines such as the follow- 
ing: "Keep the item on the table; following and 
focusing on an object that someone is holding 
up in the air is many times more difficult than 
snooting that same object resting on a surface 
Second, show the item to the camera slowly. 
And finally, be careful not to obscure the item 
with your body." 

Once you are comfortable with camera movement, 
♦ry recording a bnef scene tnat involves both audio 
and visual portions. Then, first push the pause tng- 
ger to stop the recording, and then push stop to 
take the machine out of record mode On some 
camcorders, you may first need to slide open a door 
covering the controls. 

One caution: Put the lens cap on the camera 
whenever you are not actively shooting with the 
camera for more than a few minutes. This cannot be 
emphasized enough A video camera's sensing 
devices can be damaged by bnght direct light and 
by normally lit scenes where the camera view never 
changes. The damage can and will occur even if the 
camera is shut off. Regardless of whether the sens- 
ing device is the older tube style or a modern solid- 
state pickup devir it can be permanently damaged 
If the lens cap is left off for long periods of time. 

Next, with the tape in the stop mode, use the 
REWIND control (no picture or sound) to get back to 
the beginning of the tape. Then press the play but- 
ton to play back the scene you videotaped. You 
might also fast search to a particular spot on the 
tape by pressing the fast forward or rewind but- 
tons while the tape is in play mode. You will see the 
picture (without sound) in speeded up action. 

On some machines, you need to continue to press 
the button throughout the search operation. Then, 
when you let your finger off the rewind or fast for 
WARDbution, the tape goes back to the play mode 
On other machines, you press the rewind or fast 



FORWARD button once to activate the function and 
press them once more (or press play ) to return to 
PLAY mode. 

Not all viieo recorders have this fast search 
mode. If not, you must press stop to get the 
machine out of play mode, press fast forward or 
REWIND (no picture or sound), wait a period of time, 
and then press play again. You will need to keep 
repeating this process until you locate the segment 
of presentation you are looking for. 

In reviewing the test tape, you may find you need 
to correct some problems with the picture or the 
sound. If, for example, the picture is very distorted, 
with streaks of snow, try adjusting the video track- 
ing control knob. This control is located on the front 
of most video recorders and on the top of all others. 
You should sba an effect on the picture as you slowly 
rotate the control back and forth. The picture will 
become snowy or distorted at the extremes of the 
control and normal at the proper setting. Set the con- 
trol for the clearest picture. 

If you still cannot get a good picture, try playing 
back a test tape or anoiher tape of proven quality 
in order to determine where the problem lies. If this 
tape plays properly, your camera connections may 
be faulty. If it doesn't play properly, the video 
recorder is defective or needs cleaning. In any event, 
contact a resource person for help if needed. 

If you cannot get sound, check to see that the 
volume control you turned down for recording is now 
turned back up lur playback. Check whether the 
microphone was plugged into the proper connector 
and whether you have an audio cable to connect the 
sound from the recorder to the monitor. 

If you were able to record and play back both pic- 
ture and sound, you have established that the video 
equioment works. This greatly increases the prob- 
ability that the equipment will work correctly later 
wnen you want to videotape your actual production 

However, you are working with a combination of 
electronic equipment, various kinds of connecting 
cables, and all kinds of switches and controls. Con- 
sequently, the only guarantee with videotaping might 
be that there are no absolute guarantees 

What all this breaks down to is this: Set up and 
test your equipment ahead of time for all produc- 
tions. Nothing is more frustrating than keeping a 
class or a group of actors waiting oecause one ele- 
ment of the video production or playback equipment 
IS not working. 

Recording a Presentation 

When you have gamed sufficient experience m 
operating the equipment, you can move to planning 
the actual production You may be recording events 
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SAMPLE 1 1 



RUNDOWN SHEET 




Title 



Teacher at board drawing 
figure 



CU (close up) of model 



Introductory remarks 



Explanation of first three steps 
involved in Jigure 



Discussion of process 



as they occur naturally For example natural events 
such as student presentations, routine class pro- 
ceedings, or lessons can be taped for later viewing 
or for evaluation purposes. In general, such events 
will be kept on videotape for a short while (e.g., un- 
til the review or evaluation is completed). 

Or you may be s aging a production. For instance, 
you might stage a special demonstration covenng 
a hard-toobjerve procedure, such as grinding a 
valve for a car engine You can also stage produc- 
tions demonstrating important interactive skills, such 
as taking part in a job inten/iew or dealing with 
customers The productions can present model per- 
formances the students can imitate, or they can pre- 
sent flawed performances the students :.an critique. 

Any presentation intended for repeated viewings 
or for playback to a variety of classes should be prop- 
eriy planned by both the camera operator and the 
presenter A lengthy videotape, done quickly and 
without planning for the content and sequence, may 
actually do a disservice to the audience. It is much 
better to deal with a few short sequences that can 
be rehearsed and prepared for videotaping and then 
played back as an important part of an overall lesson 
plan. 

Both camera operator and presenter need to liave 
a good idea of the expected sequence of the 
videotape production Thus, planning should involve 
determining the steps you wish to illustrate with this 
videotape and how much explanation should be 
needed for each step. 



Runn«ng through those steps will help you deter- 
mine what movements the presenter will make and 
where he/she will be positioned at any given point. 
Are close-ups needed, and if so, at what points m 
the presentation? Are all the desired shots possible, 
taking into account any limitations of your equipment 
and any light and sound considerations? 

One useful planning technique is to develop a run- 
down sheet in advance. A rundown sheet contains 
general explanations of what will be taped— both 
audio and video portions— and ine expected order 
m which they will be videotaped. It is designed to 
allow all parties involved in the video production to 
anticipate what is coming so that the production is 
focused and smooth. 

Rundown sheets usually consist of two columns, 
as shown in sample 1 1 . The left-hand column pro- 
vides video directions, while the right-hand column 
lists the basic instructional points the presenter will 
cover. 

Sometimes, an even greater level of planning is 
required In this case, a storyboard can be used to 
show the expected video shots and audio portions 
at each point in the production. A storyboard should 
be complete enough that all parties involved in the 
production are working toward the same goals and 
will be prepared to present the desired material. This 
should produce a videotape session that goes 
smoothly and a completed videotape that reflects the 
care and olanning that went into the production 
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SAMPLE 12 



STORYBOARD 




Sample 1 2 shows a simple storyboard layout The 
left side consists of frames or boxes representing 
critical scenes or views The right side covers the 
sound or script 



Storyboard picture frames are not expected to be 
great art They simply serve to help all participants 
visualize what the scene should look like Stick 
figures and rough drawings or labels can actually go 
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a long way in helping you get a smooth-running 
videotape shoot and a better finished tape. 

Likewise, the audio or narration column may in- 
clude only topics or an outline. On the other hand, 
it may contain a word-for-word script. If the presenter 
is not at ease in front of a camera, it may be best 
to allow him or her to make the presentation essen- 
tially in his/her own words. However, the presenter 
should be required to refer to index cards or a list 
of keywords to ensure that he/she covers all points 
in the planned sequence, as agreed upon in the ad- 
vance meetings. 

If a word-for-word script is to be followed, it may 
not need to be either memorized or read on camera. 
For a manipulative skill demonstration, for example, 
you can have the presenter do a brief on-camera in- 
troduction and summary. During the actual 
demonstration, however, you can focus the camera 
on the presenter's hands and the manipulative skill, 
rather than on his or her face. The presenter (or a 
narrator) can read the balance of the script aloud, 
while the camera focuses on what he or she is doing. 

To assist with on-camera presentations, you can 
also use a device called a cheat. The cheat is a sort 
0* instant TV TelePrompTer (a device for unrolling 
a magnified script), like TV newscasters use. You 
should use a large and fairly stiff piece of poster- 
board or paper about 2' wide by 3' high. The key 
words, phrases, or sentences should be wntten large 
enough that they will be readable from about 10' 
away. 

The cheat can be held by an assistant It should 
be held from the side and should be located next 
to the camera lens, as shown in sample 13 As the 
presenter reads, the cheat should be moved up so 
that the line being read is level with the camera lens 
ThfS allows the presenter to appear as if he or she 
IS in direct eye contact with the camera, rather than 
looking oft to the side 

If there is more than one page, the assistant will 
need to carefully exchange cheat sheets as the 
presenter reads Ths technique may lake some 
practice, both for the presenter and for the assistant. 
Initially, the presenter may lose track of the presen- 
tation; the assistant may move the cheat over the 
camera lens or make rustling noises that can be 
picked up by the microphone A little practice should 
remedy these problems. 

Once the presentation has been prepared and is 
ready to begin, all that remains to be done is for you 
to record it on tape This requires focusing and fram- 
ing the picture and making sure the camera follows 
the pertinent action of the presentation. Here again, 
practice is the key Smooth camera operation is ac- 
complished only through practice 



If you have a monitor hooked up to the recorder, 
you can view the presentation during the taping by 
using the monitor rather than the small viewfinder 
on the camera. To monitor the sound, you can use 
an earphone or a pair of headphones plugged into 
the headphone jack on the recorder (only portable 
recorders will have this jack) or the earphone jack 
on the monitor. 

When you have completed the recording task, 
eject the videocassette. and place a label on the out- 
side of the cassette. Put down information such as 
your name, the date, and the title of the video 
presentation. If necessary, break out the record pro- 
tect tab on the cassette so that someone else (or you 
as well!) will not accidentally record over the 
presentation. 

Then, prepare the equipment to be put away in 
a secure area. What exactly this entails will depend 
on the particular policy of your school or college. It 
will almost always mean turning off the equipment 
using the power switches on each individual piece 
and placing the lens cap on the camera. It may mean 
dismantling the equipment and carefully unplugging, 
coiling, and storing all cables. If the video recorder 
is mounted on a monitor cart, it may mean leaving 
the video anc audio cables attached and just remov- 
ing the camera from the tripod and collapsing the 
tripod. 

Showing a Videotape or Videodisc 

Assume that you are ready to show a tape you 
have produced or a tape or videodisc produced local- 
ly or commercially. To do so, you set up the recorder 
and monitor just as you did for taping, but without 
the camera connections. If the equipment is properly 
connected, few adjustments should be needed. You 
might, however, have to adjust the video tracking 
control on the recorder or the volume control for the 
speaker contained in the video monitor 

If you are presenting to a large group, it may be 
difficult for everyone to see using only one normal- 
sized monitor. In that case, you should consider us- 
ing two or more monitors (connected to show the 
same picture) or arranging for the use of a large- 
screen TV projector. 

Again, when the videotape or videodisc showing 
IS finished, dismantle the equipment as per the policy 
of yojr particular school or college and place it within 
a secure area 
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SAMPLE 13 

THE CHEAT 



THE CHEAT. 



LARGE POSTERBOARD With 
EXACT WORDS OR KEV WORDS 



MOVE THE CHEAT UP AS THE PRESENTER 
READS SO THAT THE CURRENT LINE IS 
LEVEL WITH THE CAMERA LENS. 



As m insf i^uctor 
you Should guide 
the Selection of^ 
Tiie topic, then 
g/oup 
refine and 
\\m \ the -topic. 
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The following worksheet is designed to help you become competent in 
operating videotape eq.iipment. No one need see this worksheet unless you 
choose to show it to them, so do not be reluctant to record what actuallv 
happens, right or wrong. The sheet is not intended to show proof that you 
did everything perfectly the first time. It is intended to help you organize your 
knowledge about the operation of videotape equipment, to help you apply 
that knowledge to actual equipment, to point out to you where you have gaps 
in your knowledge, and to help you determine how to fill those gaps. Conrv 
pleted thoughtfully and thoroughly, this sheet should make a useful reference 
for you in the future. Read the directions carefully and then complete each 
of the 20 exercises. 



VIDEOTAPE EQUIPMENT WORKSHEET 



Directions: Locate a videotape recorder, camera, monitor, blank tape, and operating manual. Arrange for 
the equipment to be placed in the room in which you will be working. Complete each of the following exer- 
cises using the actual equipment and materials. Each exercise requires a short response. Please respond 
fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. Do not answer simply yes or no; 
explain your responses. Should you have any difficulty with an exercise, make a note of that problem. 

1. What is the make and model of the video equipment with which you are working? 

Camera (camcorder) 

Video recorder 



2. If the operating manuals for the equipment are available, skim the content. Do they contain any infor- 
mation which IS different from or which was not covered in the information sheet? If so, briefly describe 
that information. 



3. What video format is the video recorder or camcorder (e.g , V4" U-matic, regular VHS, Super VHS, 
ED-Beta, 8mm)? 

4. What IS the nominal length (in minutes) of the videocassette you are using if recorded at normal (not 
extended) speed? 



6. If some of the equipment is mounted on an AV cart or you are using an AV cart to move the equipment, 
describe that cart (portability, number of shelves, height, etc.). 



Monitor 




5. Describe the monitor you will be viewing (size, controls, portability). 
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7. Position the equipment in the roonr^. List the steps you followed and draw a diagram of how you posi- 
tioned the equipment. 



8. Connect the equipment to power sources. 

a. How many electrical extension cords were required? 

b. Did you need/use an outlet power strip? 

c. What steps did you take tv) ensure that the cords did not create a possible safety hazard? 



9. What style of microphone are you using? 

10 Connect the microphone and recorder. Briefly descnbe the microphone-to-reccder connection (plug 
style, jack location, use of audio adaptors or a separate microphone mixer with a line output). 



1 1 Make sure that you indicated the position of the microphone in your answer to question 6. Why did 
you choose that particular location for the microphone? 



12 Connect the camera to the recorder (not applicable for camcorders). Briefly descnbe the camera-to- 
recorder connection (plug style, jack location, use of video adaptors). 
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13. Connect the recorder to the monitor. Briefly describe the recorder-to-monitor connection (type of con- 
nector, location on the equipment). 



14. Locate the power on/off and standby switches on t^e camera, and describe their location. How can 
you tell when the camera is on? 



15. Locate the power on/off control for the video recorder, and describe its location. How do you know 
when the recorder is ready to operate? 



1 6 Locate the power on/off control for the monitor, and describe its location. Also describe any additional 
' steps you had to take before you could see the camera picture (such as tuning to the proper channel 
or switching between TV and line). 



17 Shoot a short segment of videotape to check out the system. Describe the test procedure you followed, 
■ any problems identified during the recording process, and the steps taken to resolve those problems. 



18 Operate the camera's manual focus, and change shots from a wide-angle to a close-up Describe the 
procedure necessary for these operations with your camera. 



19 Experiment with the tripod controls and with the camera movement up and down and side to side. 
Describe your level of success in moving the camera slowly and securely. 
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20 Replay your recording. Describe any problems in the picture or sound quality and the steps you took 
to correct thenn (e.g., adjusting the tracking control on the recorder: the color tint, brightness, or con- 
trast on the nnonitor; or the volume control or microphone placement). 




After you have completed each of the activities in the worksheet, use the 
Videotape Recorder Operation Checklist, pp. 33-34. to evaluate your work. 
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VIDEOTAPE EQUIPMENT 
OPERATION CHECKLIST 



Name 



Date 

Directions: Place an X in the YES or NO column to indicate whether each 

item was performed successfully or not. Reso'jrce person 



When you were setting up the equipment, you completed each of the following 
steps: 

1. extended all tripod legs an equal distance, and secured them so they would support 
the camera 



2. securely attached the camera to the tripod mounting plate 

3. correctly connected power cords to power strips or outlets 

4. positioned electrical extension cords so that they did not pose any safety hazard . 

5. correctly connected the microphone to the recorder 

6. correctly connected the camera to the recorder 

7. correctly connected the monitor to the recorder .... . . . 

When you loaded your blanl< videocassette into the recorder, you made sure that 
you: 

8. oriented the cassette properly for insertion . . . . . . 



9. checked the record protect device to ensure the tape could be used for recording 

10. correctly inserted the cassette into the recorder so that the cassette threaded in the 
machine 

When you recorded the trial segment, you: 

11. removed the lens cap ... 

12. put the camera on OPERATE ... 

13. started to record using the following sequence on the recorder, record mode, pause 
mode, RECORD mode ... ... ... 



Yes No 

□ □ 

a □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



14 focused properly while on manual focus 

15. took wide-shots and close-ups . . 

16. panned slowly ... . • . 

17. framed your primary subject so there was no excessive space visible in the shot (i.e., i — i i — i 
too much floor or ceiling) . • • » — ' ' — ' 

18. ended the recording using the following sequence on the recorder, pause mode, stop t — i i — i 
mode ... ' — ' ' — ' 
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Yes No 

When you replayed your tape, you: rrn i — i 

19. adjusted the volume controls on the monitor tLI I I 

20. adjusted the tracking control on the recorder if necessary □ □ 

21. adjusted the color, brightness, and contrast on the monitor □ □ 



Level of Performance: All items should receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO response, cor- 
rect that condition using the actual equipment and materials. If you have trouble correcting the condition, 
check with your resource person or someone with expertise in the area of audiovisual equipment. 



You may wish to contact your resource person or someone else you or your 
Optional ^ resource person may know of with expertise in the area of audiovisuals. This 
person could discuss with you special techniques or helpful hints that can 
be of use to you when you work with video-based equipment. 



■ Optional 

^Activity M 



You may wish to explore some of the new technological advances in video- 
"^N^, based equipment. You might request manufacturer's specification sheets 
\ from professional video equipment or instructional technology trade 
Optional \ mF.gazines. You could then compare the quoted technical performance 
m Activity A| speciflcat ons with those of your cun'ent equipment. You may visit a local 
^ 5 ^ audiovisual and video equipment dealer to examine their showroom video- 
based equipment. If you cannot make such a visit, you could write to one 
or more of the major manufacturers of video-based equipment and materials, 
asking for catalogs. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




/ Activity 

r 

i Activity 

vex 




You wifl be s^actingiMi ob^^ 



You Will be iM»iectlng^%)4ifyiojil,;^^^ 
achieve that o^)ie(^ 

educaltonal.tV'prtioramV^ - r-^ -ji ^^'.C"?.':- 



You may wish to have your I'cttouroe petson riawbwthe adequacyrof^ybur plan^ 
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r 

f Activity 



Optional 
Activity S 



6 



You will be preparing or obtaining (and previewing) the necessary video- 
based presentation; or stlactlng the necessary televised, cablecast. or 
satellite broadcast program; and making arrangements to secure the 
necessary equipment. 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to visit a classroom 
in which a teacher experienced in the use of video-based or televised 
materials is presenting information using a videotaped or videodisc presen- 
tation and/or educational TV program. 




You will be presenting your lesson to your resource person. 



/ \ 

■ Optional 1 
Activity 
8 



» uptional ^ 
M Activity S 



You may wish to present two lessons, one using a videotaped or videodisc 
presentation, and one involving an educational program obtained via tele- 
vision, cable, or satellite. 




Your competency in presenting information with a video-based presentation 
or televised program will be evaluated by your resource person, using the 
Presentation Checklist: Televised and Video-based Materials, pp. 47-48. 




Actrvity 



For information describing the general and specific uses of video-based and 
televised materials in presenting information, and explaining the procedures 
for their classroom use, read the follovi/ing information sheet. 




USING VIDEO-BASED EQUIPMENT A:]D EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION AS INSTRUCTIONAL DEVICES 

Video-based or televised information can add a 
new dimension to your teaching. By prudently select- 
ing such material and infusing it into the curriculum, 
you can enhance your instructional effectiveness. 
The discussion that follows describes the instruc- 
tional uses of (1) previously taped video productions, 
(2) videotaping in the classroom or laboratory dur- 
ing instruction, and (3) centrally broadcast or dis- 
tributed educational TV programs. 

Previously Recorded Productions 

In planning the activities you will use to help 
students achieve lesson objectives, you will need to 
consider if prerecording a videotape (or using a 
videotape prepared by a colleague, school or col- 
lege media specialist, or commercial firm) could help 
meet those needs. 

Videotaped close-ups. Assume that your lesson 
includes a manipulative ski!! demonstration. And 
assume that the demonstration involves detailed 
operations or the presentation of objects too small 
to be easily viewed. In that case, a videotape of those 
portions of the lesson could be prepared in advance 

By zooming the camera in on the action or ob'acl, 
the resulting videotaped close-ups will allov^ all 
students to have an unobstructed and clear view. A 
demonstration of carburetor adjustment or a delicate 
threading operation or the exposition of the cambium 
layer in a lesson on grafting shrubs can all be 
presented more readily by v aotape than by con- 
ventional means. 

Videotaped guest appearances and field trips. 

Another benefit of videotape is that it allows students 
to **see" absent guest specsiiers. A guest speaker s 
one-time presentation can be taped for presentation 
to future classes. A person who cannot make a per- 
sonal appearance at the school can be videotaped 
elsewhere, and the tape (or a portion of the tape) can 
be shown in place of his/her actual appearance 

Videotape also allows students to "go" on field 
trips they would otherwise miss. When a field trip 
that would be ideal for achieving lesson objectives 
cannot be taken because of time or distance con- 
straints, a video production featuring the elements 



contained in the field trip can be prepared in ad- 
vance. The class can then "take" the field trip within 
the classroom at the time needed. 

A word of caution: An hour-long video of a talking 
head (i.e., a videotape that features only a shot of 
a person talking to the camera, as in a straight lec- 
ture situation) will succeed in putting your class to 
sleep just as fast, if not faster, than listening to an 
undynamic lecturer in person. Likewise, a home- 
movie-grade videotape of a field trip— shot without 
benefit of a rundown sheet or storyboard and without 
the use of a tnpod to produce a steady picture— will 
produce a home-movie-grade reaction in your 
audience. 

Videotape is not a substitute for the sometimes 
tough job of preparing an energetic lesson plan. To- 
day's student *s very sophisticated with regard to 
video. Your video productions for the classroom 
need not be loaded with pizazz or flashy effects, 
however, they should be carefully focused— both 
literally and figuratively— on the subject at hand 

How do you make a videotape of a lecture presen- 
tation or a field tnp intellectually stimulating? For a 
guest lecturer, one technique that seems to work is 
to chat with the person in an informal situation for 
a few minutes, with your videotape carticra rolling 
Start the tape with this segment Let the immediacy 
and closeness of video convey some of the humanity 
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of this person as he or she talks candidly about 
his/her specialty in response to your questions, 
rather than speaking from a prepared text. 

For a field . <p, you should concentrate on 
Videotaping the most important elements. To do this, 
you first need to plan what you are going to 
videotape Depending on the class schedule and the 
course objectives, you might want to break the field 
trip into segments that are videotaped and then 
presented in class with additional supporting 
material. 

Be p'epared. however, for the fact that remote 
video production can be very time-intensive. At- 
tempting to do hurry-up video (trying to cover an hour 
of matenal in the last 15 minutes of available loca- 
tion time because your time schedule broke down) 
can produce a videotape that is a mishmash of shaky 
pictures and incomplete details. 

In videotaping a guest speaker or ? field tnp, keep 
your production relatively short. It le 'setter to attract 
and keep an audience for ten minutes than to lose 
them completely in thirty. Make the videotape just 
one part of the lesson, and use it as a jumping-off 
point for other class activities (e g . discussion, proj- 
ects, den:?nstrat!ons). 

Videotaped commercial or educational TV pro- 
gramming. Videotape can also be used to "cap- 
ture" a commercial or educational TV program aired 
at a time other than when your class meets. If your 
VCR has a timer contr^'. you can use it to time-shtft 
such programs so ;hat they can be shown when you 
need them 

To record programs off the air, you must have a 
VCR or monitor/receiver which has a tuner built ir - 
to it to receive broadcast or cable signals and whici 
IS hooked up to an antenna system or cable If you 
are using a receiver, it must be hooked up to the 
VCR with an eight-pin connector, and the switch set- 
tings on the recorder and monitor will need to be 
changed 

If your VCR and monitor/receiver combination 
does not have a special timer to activate the record 
function, you will be restricted to manually placing 
the machine into record mode just as your broad- 
cast program begins If you are using a VCR which 
does not have a timer with a TV tuner or which does 
not have an eight-pin connection, you probably will 
not be able to record broadcast programs with this 
system at all. In that case, you will need to locate 
another system (in the school or even at home) that 
does have this capability 

The complex legal questions raised by the record 
mg of a broadcast program for educational use have 
not yet been fully resolved Suggestions of fair use 
for limited educational purposes could apply to both 



copynghted pnnt matenals and copynghted broad- 
cast programs. However, any such use would have 
to be done on a limited basis for a limited classroom 
audience (see sample 14). 

Broadcast netv/orks have tried to exert some con- 
trol over the situation by offering a legal means for 
obtaining access to relevant programming. Both 
commercial and public networks have established 
systems of videotape oales and distribution, with ac- 
companying license to use tht? programs within 
classrooms. However, the cost of some programs 
might be beyond the limits of your budget. Check 
with your media librarian or media specialist for in- 
formation on the availability of this type of material. 

While It might seem that networks (and satellite 
distributors as well) have in general looked the other 
way with regard to classroom or educational use of 
their materials, this is not to say that they might not 
attempt to exert control at some point in the future. 
Thus, it would be worthwhile to explore school or col- 
lege policy with regard to such taping before in- 
cluding material in your lesson plans. 

Advantages. Previously recorded videotape (or 
videodisc) presentations share a number of advan- 
tages. A videotape can be rewound during the lesson 
so that specific segments can be reshown. This 
allows the students additional opportunities to grasp 
information and techniques they may have missed 
during the original showing. 

Likewise, you can freeze-frame an important visual 
dunng the presentation, i.e.. y^. j can stop the tape 
so It .s frozen on a single frame. This ancv.'S sturjents 
to study a complex operatic, i in detail. It can aL o 
allow you to point out selected features 

Additionally, a videotaped presentation can be 
made available (perhaos in the library or resource 
center) so that individual students who were absent, 
or who Simply need to review the matenal, can fully 
benefit from it 

In '"dividualized, competency-based programs, 
videotapes have a very specia' and critical function 
Because students progress at their own rates in such 
programs, individual students may need to have 
specific instruction available to them at different 
times Teacher-prepared videotapes can help meet 
this need 

For example, teacher-made videotapes of 
manipulative skill demonstrations or other lessons 
can be produced to correlate with written learning 
packages When a student is ready, he or she can 
locate the tape and view it as directed in order to 
acquire the information or skill in question in that 
way, you need not repeat a lesson for eac^i individual 
student, instead, you are free to work with them in 
more productive ways 
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SAMPLE 14 

OFF-AIR RECORDING GUIDELINES 



Guidelines for Off-Air Recording of 
Broadcest Programming for Educational Purposes 



In March 1979, Congressnnan Robert Kastenmeler, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on Courts, CivH 
Liberties and Administration of Justice, appointed a 
Negotiating Committetr consisting of representatives 
of education organizations, copyri^t proprietors, and 
creative guilds and unions. The committee's task was 
to establish guidelines that would provide standards for 
both owners and users of copyrighted television 
programs. 

The following guidelines reflect the Negotiating Com* 
mittee's consensus concerning the application of "fair 
use" to the recording, retention, and use of television 
broadcast programs for educational purposes. The 
guidelines specify periods of retentir > and use of such 
off-air recordings in classrooms and similar places 
devoted to Instruction and for home-bound instruction. 

1 . The guidelines were developed to apply only to off- 
air recording by nonprofit educational institutions. 

2. A broadcast program may be recorded off-air 
simultaneously with broadcast transmission (in- 
cluding simultaneous cable retransmission) and m- 
tained by a nonprofit educationtf Hwtlttition for 
a period not to excMd th« first 4S calendar days 
after date of recording. Upon conclusion of such 
retention period, all off-air recordings must be 
erased or destroyed immediately. Broacfcast pro* 
grams are television programs transmitted by televi- 
sion stations for reception by the general public 
without charge. 

3. Off-air recordings may be uMd once by kKfividual 
teachers in the course of relevant teachbig ac- 

ttvWM and repeated once only (when Instructional 
reinforcement Is necessary) In dassroonc and 
similar places devoted to instruction within a single 
building, cluster, or campus, as well as In the homes 
of students receiving formalized home Instruction, 
during the first 10 consecutive school days In the 
45-calendar-day retention period. School days are 



sc^wA session dayswK>t counting weekends, 
holidays, vacations, exan^ation periods, or other 
scheduled irtternjptions--wHhin the 45<alendar-day 
retention period. 

4. Off-air recordings may be inade only at 1lief9C|yeet 
of andforuaaby tndMdual teachers and may not 

be regitely rtcordedin antipllpatiDn 
broadcast program may be recorded off^ more 
than once at the i7^>est of the sarhe tMicher, 
regardtoea of the number of times the propram may 
be broadcast 

5. A HmHed number of copir . may be reproduced 
from each off^ recorctinf lo meet the lemmata 
needs of teachers under theae guidelff^es. Each 
such additional copy shall be subject to aH provi- 
sions governing the original recording. 

6. After the first 10 consecutive school days, off-air 
reoxdtngs may be used up lo the end of the 
45-calendar-day retention period only for teacher 
evahiatton purpoaes (l.e., 10 detennine whether to 
include the broadcast program In the teaching cur- 
riculum) and may not be used in the recording in- 
stitution for student exha>{tion or any other 
nonevaluation purpose without authorization. 

7. Off-air recordings nead not ba uaad in thair en- 
tirety, but the recorded programs may not be 
aKarad from their origiriai oonlant Off-ak record- 
ings may not be physically or eiectronicaUy com- 
bined or merged to constitute teaching anthologies 
or compilations. 

8. All copies of off-air recordings must Include the 
copyrigM notice on the broadcast program as 
recorded. 

9. Educational institutions are expected to establish 
appropriate control pmcedureato maintain the in- 
tegrity of these guidelines. 
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The use of a videotaped presentation can also 
save time You can carefully plan and prepare a 
high-quahty demonstration, role-playing situation, or 
other teaching presentation once It can then be 
used by any number of instructors, for any number 
of classes, over an extended penod of time 

Having such a videotape available also ensures 
that the quality and the specific content of the lesson 
will always be the same As visual elements become 
dated or as procedures change, you can rework your 
rundown sheet or storyboard and produce a new, 
uDoated version of the videotape 

The preparation of high-quality videotaped presen- 
tations involves time However, the advantages- 
being able to show close-ups. to repeat segments 
of the presentation, to use the video proqram in your 
other classes, to share the video wit colleagues, 
and to provide students with a means of reviewing 
critical material— substantially offset the initial pro- 
duction time expended 

Also in many situations media specialists are 
available to ass'st you in planning the production, 
arrangjng for equipment availability, and carrying out 
vfdeo postproduction U e , editing, titles, or duplica- 
tion) of the material you have videotaped In some 
cases, these individuals are available to actually han- 
dle the taping for you 

Further. nore, some two-year postsecondary 
schools offer programs to tram audiovisual techni- 
cians If you are teaching in such c school, these 
students might be able to produce programs for you 
as part of their training expenence 

While your finished videotape production may not 
ever be mistaken for Gone with the Wind, it need not 
necessarily suffer by comparison. By concentrating 
on the strengths of video productions as they apply 
to your school situation, these materials can have 
a far greater impact upon student learning than any 
Hollywood epic 

Students react very positively to seeing familiar 
faces and locales on the TV screen and are usually 
very receptive to the instruction given. If they are 
convinced that these video presentations can be of 
use m helping them meet their objectives, they can 
deal with the fact that these tapes are intended to 
be instructional tools and are not professionally 
prepared, nationally viewed TV programs 

Videotaping During Instruction 

There are at least three classroom situations m 
which the process of videotaping can be extremely 
valuable The first : not strictly videotaping since 
It involves only the camera and monitor (or large- 
screen projector) Earlier in this information sheet, 
you learned that videc*ap ng close-ups of detailed 



operations m advance could be helpful Another op- 
tion IS available 

By furnishing a close-up point of view directly from 
the camera to a monitor or monitors, you can pro- 
vide all your students with a better-than-front-seat 
view without recording the sequence In this man- 
ner, video supports the live demonstration, providing 
views that would ordinanly be inaccessible to the 
group. Using a large-screen projector makes it possi- 
ble for even large audiences to view these infor- 
mative close-ups 

Second, important lessons, such as the introduc- 
tory lesson :n a unit, can be videotaped in progress. 
Individual students can then review these as 
necessary, students who were absont can use them 
to catch up. (Such tapes also provide you with an 
opportunity to evaluate your own instructional 
effectiveness.) 

And third, student presentations can be taped *or 
purposes of self-evaluation, further discussion, or 
teacher evaluation. For example, videotaping an in- 
dividual's responses in role-play situations can be 
unexcelled in providing cntically needed feedback 
to the student. Because of increased access to video 
production equipment, videotaping role-play situa- 
tions has become a vital part of education as it 
relates to developing those important (but sometimes 
intangible) people skills. 

Furthermore, when student presentations are 
taped, sometimes a presentation of superior quality 
iS captured. These tapes can be saved and used as 
models, which can be shown in class or viewed on 
an individual basis. 




• 
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Educational Television 

Centrally transmitted or closed-circuit TV is 
available in some school districts and colleges. In 
such situations, individual schools or individual 
classrooms are equipped with monitors, and educa- 
tional programming is broadcast to those monitors, 
usually from a local college- or district-owned station 

Programming is also available from public televi- 
sion stations or networks that broadcast instructional 
programs dunng school hours. If the school has a 
satellite dish and receiver, programs that appear on 
a vanety of informational- and educational-oriented 
satellite channels could be used as supplemental 
matenal to provide an extra dimension to a 
curriculum 

The advantage in using broadcast educational 
programming is that a wealth of well-prepared 
presentations are made available to all teachers in 
the system TV teachers can present lessons other- 
wise unavailable Guest speakers can make presen- 
tations. Educational films can be aired Such 
programs can substantially enrich your lesson plans 

And again, if these programs do not match up with 
your class presentation schedule, you may be able 
to record the program, as previously mentioned, for 
viewing at a time that is appropriate given your 
lesson content or class meeting time. 

Not ail educational programming is applicable to 
the vocational-technical student. However, you and 
your colleagues can maximize the availability of rele- 
vant programs. Taking the time to study a monthly 
satellite programming guide can alert you to pro- 
grams of potential interest. Delayed videotape replay 
can make the programs available at a convenient 
time 

If the station or network is college- or district- 
owned, you could work to become part of the pro- 
gram planning advisory process. Suggestions could 
be made regarding particular presentations, 
speakers, or films that could be broadcast to better 
serve vocational-technical students. Publu access 
and educational access channels on cable television 
systems are also a possible method for a wider 
distribution of vocational-technical programs 

ClE^^sroom Procedures 

Planning and preparation skills— such as planning 
a lesson and a unit and obtaining appropriate stu- 
dent instructional matenals— are essential to the pro- 
cedures you must follow m using video-based 
presentations ard educational TV programs m the 
classroom In order for the medium to be used ef 
fectively, its use must fit the needs of the lesson, and 



the programs should do all or at least most of the 
following: 

• Meet the lesson objectives 

• Fit students' needs, interests, and abilities^ 

• Provide concrete experiences 

• Motivate or arouse interest 

• Develop continuity of thought 

• Clarify meaning and new vocabulary 

• Provide vanety in learning 

• Save instructional time 

• Provide experiences not as easily obtained by 
some other instructional device 

• Be up-to-date 

• Be presented at a logical point in the lesson 

• Be clear, logical, concise, error-free, and 
attractive 

With the above criteria in mind, your first step is 
to produce a videotape, locate an existing videotape 
or videodisc or a scheduled broadcast program, or 
arrange for a closed-circuit program that fits into your 
unit of instruction. Your next step is to plan the 
lesson, including how the media presentation will be 
used In presenting any type of mediated instruction, 
you first need to plan how you will prepare the class 
for the presentation. 



1 To gam Ski!! m determming students needs and interests, you may wish 
10 letei to Module B-i Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
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Set induction— creating in students a mental set 
for approaching the presentation— is extremely im- 
portant. That IS. students should know what to ex- 
pect from, and what they need to look for in, the 
presentation. They need to know how the presenta- 
tion will aid them in meeting the lesson objectives 
and what they will be expected to know or do as a 
result of viewing it This can be handled by raising 
questions, pointing out key items to look for, dis- 
cussing new vocabulary, passing out study guides, 
and so on 

Your lesson plan also needs to indicate at what 
pent in the lesson the p^-esentation will be shown 
for maximum effectiveness If you are showing a 
videotape, you need to determine if you will (1) show 
the entire tape without stopping, (2) stop for still shots 
to allow I xtra discussion, (3) rewind segments for 
extra view.ng, or (4) use some combination of the 
previous three techniques The way you handle this 
will depend on the content of the videotape, the 
abilities of your students, and the objectives of the 
lesson 

A summarization method needs to be decided on. 
Will you summarize or ask students to summarize*? 
Would a panel discussion be an effective sum- 
marization device? Could study guides be used? 
How will you evaluate what students have learned 
from the presentation*? Could exercises be designed 
that require students to put the mediated informa- 
tion to use*? For example, you could have students 
view a videotaped demonstration and then practice 
the steps without your assistance And finally, how 
will you get students' evaluation of the presentation 
Itself? 

Many commercially distributed videodiscs and 
educational videotapes and some educational TV 
programs are accompanied by teachers' guides 
These can be used to prepare students for the 
presentation, as a basis for class discussion, as a 
follow-up activity, or to direct individual viewing. 

However, before you use such materials— either 
with a class or for individual study purposes — you 
need to make sure that they do, in fact, meet the 
needs of your lesson objectives and your students 
Even If they are not directly usable, such materials 
can often be of help to you in preparing your own 
study guides or worksheets 

Once you have completed your planning, you then 
need to arrange in advance for all the necessary 
equipment to be available at the time you will need 
It Plan to have the equipment available enough in 
advance to give you time to set it up and try it out 
This allows you to ensure that it is in good working 




order and that you are receiving a clear picture and 
sound on the monitor or TV. 

In order for video to be properly used in the 
classroom, it is vital that all students have an oppor- 
tunity for a clear, unobstructed view of the screen. 
When presenting TV programs, it is recommended 
that a screen of 25" (minimum) be used (TV and 
monitor screens are measured diagonally according 
to industry standards). With a 25" screen, no.viewer 
should be located more than approximately 18' 
away, and the group should number aLout 18-25 
(maximum) people. 

Other schemes regarding screen size may sug- 
gest that smaller screen sizes could be used or that 
audience members could be located at greater 
distances from the screen. However, such schemes 
could also dimmish the overall effectiveness of the 
presentation 

If audience members are greater in number or if 
distances from the screen are greater than those 
recommended, additional monitors can be added. 
If you are using separate audio and video lines, ad- 
ditional monitors can be looped, with cables from the 
first monitor's output connected to the second 
monitor's input, and so on. If you are using an RF 
antenna-type cable with a TV set, an RF Splitter Box 
can be used to turn one output into two or more out- 
puts, and cables can be run to additional TVs. 

If using multiple monitors is no! appropriate, a 
monitor with a45"-50" screen or a large-screen TV 
projection system should be considered. General- 
ly, however, two 25" monitors are suitable for most 
classroom video playbacks Also, if classes are 
broken into small groups, a msnitor with a smaller 
screen size can be used fo" each group vVhen us- 
ing multiple monitors, each set should be adjusted 
to approximately the same brightness and color tints 
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The monitor (or monitors) should be arranged 
within the room so that glare from windows or 
o>/erhead lights does not wash out the screen and 
affect the quality of the picture. Furthermore, visual 
perception studies have shown that the eye is drawn 
to bright objects or surfaces If you place the monitor 
With a bright surface or window directly behind it, you 
are creating competition for students' attention 

You should arrange the room so that students face 
forward in their seats toward the monitors. If you 
must have the monitor in front of a window, adjust 
the shades or blinds to block out any bright light. 
Shutting off all room lights is not recommended 
Lights should be turned off (if possible) if they are 
directly o* er a monitor or cause a bad screen i eflec- 
tion; however, some room lights should remain on. 

Monitors should be placed on mounts or carts that 
are approximately 5' high, with the monitor tilted 
slightly downward. If room acoustics dictate that the 
volume levels be greatly increased, be careful that 
the increased levels can be adequately handled by 
the built-in speaker in the monitor or TV. 

If the speaker cannot handle the volume, the 
sound will be distorted and unclear. There may also 
be a buzzing or ringing caused by the vibration of 
the speaker cover or monitor case. If this is the case, 
you will need to use an external speaker or sound 
system that is properly matched to your room size 
Again, your message will suffer if the means of 
presentation is faulty. 

The equipment and room should be prepared so 
that as little time as possible is lost between prepar- 
ing the students to view the mediated presentation 
and the actual start of the presentation. Carts with 
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monitors should be quickly moved into proper sight- 
line position if, because of classroom traffic patterns, 
they were not placed in position in advance Lights 
should be promptly dimmed or shut off as required, 
and blinds or shades, drawn. 

This IS the point at which many video presenta- 
tions fall into difficulties— when the presenter 
presses the play button, and the videotape begins 
playing and playing and playing, but no pro- 
gram i: yet shown or heard This is because most 
videotapes have a section of video black before the 
program. 

Video black is used to prevent damage to the 
taped presentation. The section of a videocassette 
that IS most likely to be damaged is the first few 
inches. That is the point at which the tape stops after 
rewinding and the point at which the tape is normal- 
ly ejected and inserted. With video black, this sec- 
tion has no sound or picture, and the tape will likely 
still be usable if the tape should be wrinkled or 
scratched there. 

However, no standard exists concerning how 
many seconds of video black should precede a pro- 
gram. Consequently, while you are waiting for the 
program to start, many seconds may elapse— all of 
which could seem like hours— before the program 
finally begins. 

The solution is relatively easy. Prior to the lesson, 
locate the tape segment you wish to show. Then use 
REWIND or REVERSE SEARCH to back up the tape 
about five seconds before the start of the presenta- 
tion. Press the stop button, and eject the tape if 
necessary. Do this with each tape if you are using 
more than one videocassette. 

Then, when you reach the point in your lesson at 
which the presentation is to be shown, prepare the 
students, place the videocassette or disc in the 
player, and show the material according to your 
lesson plan. If the videocassette has bee^ oroperly 
preset, the presentation should start within five 
seconds from when you press the play button. 

At the conclusion of the p^'esentation, it is best to 
simply turn off the equipment, turn on the room 
lights, and complete your lesson plan. Unless it is 
in the way, the equipment should not be moved un- 
til after you have completed the lesson (discussion, 
evaluation, summarization, follow-up, and so on) In 
this way, equipment management does not interfere 
with the flow of the lesson 
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After the class is complete, dismantle and store 
the equipment according to school policy. If you are 
using video, remember to rewind your tape and eject 
the tape or disc from the video player. It is also a 
good idea to document the arrangement of the room 



that worked best and the exact interconnection and 
cabling diagram of the monitors and videocassette 
or videodisc player for your video playback. This will 
help you (or a colleague) the next time the presen- 
tation will be shown. 




Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty that 
could be achieved, at least partially, by the use of a video-based presenta- 
tion and/or televised program. (In a real-world situation, you start with an 
objective and then select the most appropriate materials and teaching 
methods. In this practice situation, however, you need to select an objective 
that lends itself to using a video-based and/or televised presentation.) 



Prepare a lesson plan that includes the use of a video-based and/or tele- 
vised presentation. In your plan, explain what type of presentation is need- 
ed, how it will be used, and when. Instead of developing a lesson plan, you 
may select a lesson plan that you have developed previously and adapt the 
plan so that it includes the use of a video-based and/or televised presentation. 



You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plan. He/she could use the Teacher Performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-4, Develop a Lesson Plan, as a guide. 




Based on your lesson plan, locate an existing video-based presentation, 
prepare your own videotape, or locate or ;^rrange for a closed-circuit tele- 
vised presentation. Also, arrange to have the necessary equipment available 
when you make your presentation. Having previewed the presentation (if 
possible), finalize your plans. 



Before presenting your lesson, you may wish to arrange through your 
Opttui.ol ^ resource person to observe a lesson involving the use of a video-based or 
televised presentation that is being presented by a vocational teacher in your 
service area who is experienced in using such materials. 



■ Upttuiioi 

V Activity M 
^ 6 jr 
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In a simulated classroom situation, present your lesson to your resource per- 
son. Your resource person will serve two functions: (1) he/she will role-play 
a student to whom you are presenting the lesson, and (2) he/she will evaluate 
your performance. 



f ^ 

■ Optional 1 

V Activity Wk 



You may wish to present two separate lessons. In one lesson, you could pre- 
sent information using video-based material, perhaps a videotape you have 
made yourself. In the other lesson, you could present information using an 
educational or closed-circuit TV program. 




Give your resource person the Presentation Checklist: Televised and Video- 
based Materials, pp 47-48, before making your presentation in order to en- 
sure that he/she knows what to look for in your lesson. 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 
Televised and Video-based Materials 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^a^e 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 

tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 
cumstances, a perlormance component was not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box 

Resource Person 



Televised Materials 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher: 

1 arranged the physical setting in advance in a way that would ensure 
that all students could both see and hear the program clearly 

2 had equipment and matenals assembled in advance 

3 set up equipment accordi'ig to the manufacturer's recommendations 

4 checked and adjusted the equipment (e g., monitor color and 
brightness) in advance 

5 used a program that met the following criteria- 
a program aided in meeting the objectives of the lesson 

b. content was interesting and motivating 

c content was at students' comprehension level 

d. content fit the needs and interests of the students 

< e CO. .tent was accurate and up-to-date 

I 

f technical quality of the program was good 

6 prepared students adquately for the program (e.g , raised key ques- 
tions, defined terms) 

7 presented the program at a logical point in the lesson 

8 summarized (or had class members summanze) the content of the 
program 

9 obtained student feedback on their understanding of the program 
10 obtained feedback on students' evaluation of the program 
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Video-based Materials 
The teacher: 

1 1 arranged the physical setting in advance in a way that would ensure 
that all students could both see and hear the presentation clearly 


□ 


■if 
□ 


□ 


□ 


12 


had equipment and matenals assembled in advance 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13 


set up equipment according to the manufacturer's recommendations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14 


checked, focused, and adjusted the equipment in advance 


□ 


1 1 

□ 


( 1 

□ 


□ 


15 


used a presentation that met the following cntena: 

a presentation aided in meeting the objectives of the lesson 


□ 


□ 

l_l 


n 

1 1 


n 




b content was interesting and motivating 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c content was at students' comprehension level 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d content fit the needs and interests of the student3 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e content was accurate and un-to-date 


□ 


1 1 

□ 


□ 


r 1 

□ 




f technical quality of the presentation was good 


□ 


r 1 

□ 


r 1 

□ 


f 1 

□ 


16 


prepared students adequately for the presentation (e g , raised key 
questions, defined terms) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17 


introduced the presentation at a logical point in the lesson 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


18 


paced the presentation according to the needs of the lesson and of 
the students (e.g., used rewind, search, or still controls if 
necessary or appropnate) 


f — 1 

□ 


( 1 

□ 


f 1 

□ 


□ 


19 


summarized (or had class members summanze) the content of the 
presentation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20 


obtained student feedback on their understanding of the oresentation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21 


obtained feedback on students' evaluation of the presentation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, the tea:her and resource person should meet to deterrr;ine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s) 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



Activity 
1 






In an actual tMChing tituatKm/ pm^epX information with televised an<i/6r 
video-based materials. ' / 



As you plan yot;r le$8ons;vde<^' j^teb a; 
televised program (^Id be ui^:!^^ 
jectives. Based on those d^ciabhsipdpM 
or videodisc presemation and/or e^ 



• selecting, tTK)dlfyifH)> or^^<^^ 
video4>ased preserittttlon;or-i^^ 

• selecting, obtaining, prc^ 

• securing the necessary' ^yi(^ • /'''VV"r\< y^fl^M^., 

• preserting the lesson^ thei;c l'^-^-^^^^''-^-'^^'^-^ 

NOTE: Your resource p#rMr?iwy waht^^ 
plan to him/her for evaluation before^ y^^^ 

helpful for your resource person ti&* use the TPAF ffdnpi ModUie BH^ Deimfop 
a Lesson Plan, to guide his/her evaiuatior). 



Arrange In advance to have your resource person observe your lesson 
presentation. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 51-52. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in presenting in< 
formation with televised and/or vide«>based materials. 



•For a delinition o' aciuat teaching situation see the ins»de back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Present Informalion with Televised and Video-based Materials (C-27) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading 
If, because of special cir^i'mstances, a performance component was not ap- 
plicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Televised Materials 
The teacher: 

1 arranged the physical setting in advance in a way that 
would ensure that all students could both see and hear 
the program clearly 

2 had equipment and materials assembled in advance 

3 set up equipment according to the manufacturer's 
recommendations 

4 checked and adjusted the equipment m advance 

5 used a program that met the following criteria 

a program aided in meeting the objectives of the lesson 

b content was interesting and motivating 

c content was at students' comprehension level 

d content fit l ^eds and interests of the students 

e content was accurate and up-to-date 

f technical quality of the program was good 

6 prepared students adequately for the program 

7 presented the program at a logical point in the lesson 

8 summarized (or had class members summarize) the con- 
tent of the program 

9 obtained student feedback on their understanding of the 
program 

10 obtained feedback on students* evaluation of the program 
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□ 
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Video-based Materials 



The 
11 


teacher: 

arranged the physical setting in advance in a way that 
would ensure that all students could both see and hear 
the presentation clearly 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12 


had equipment and materials assembled in advance 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13 


set up equipment according to the manufacturer's 
recommendations 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 

LJ 


1 — 1 

LJ 


1 — 1 

LJ 


14 


checked, focused, and adjusted the equipment in advance 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 
LJ 


LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


U 


LJ 


15 


used a presentation that met the following criteria: 
a. presentation aided m meeting the objectives of the 
lesson 


1 — 1 


I — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


LJ 


r— 1 
U 




b content was interesting and motivating 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


U 


n 
U 




c content was at students' comprehension level 


LJ 


r~l 
LJ 


LJ 


LJ 


n 
LJ 


LJ 




d content fit the needs and interests of the students 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


LJ 


U 




e, content was accurate and up-to-date 


n 

I 1 


n 

1 1 


n 

[ 1 


n 

[ 1 


n 


n 




f. technical quality of the presentation was good 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16 


prepared students adequately for the presentation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 / 


introduced the presentation at a logical point in the lesson 


n 

I 1 


n 


n 

1 1 


n 


n 


n 


18, 


paced the presentation according to the needs of the 
lesson and of the students 


n 
1 1 


n 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 


n 


19. 


summanzed (or had class members summanze) the con- 
tent of the presentation 


1 — 1 
U 


1 — 1 
u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


□ 


□ 


20 


obtained student feedback on their understanding of the 
presentation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21. 


obtained feedback on students' evaluation of the 
presentation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE, POOR, or FAiR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what addh 
tional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE PBTE MODULE SERIES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gam competency 
,n a particular skill area considered important to teach.ng 
success A module is made up of a series of learning ex^ 
periences, some providing background information, some 
providing practice experiences, and others combining 
these two functions Completing these experiences should 
enable you to achieve the terminal objective in the f.nal 
learning experience "^he final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an mtern. a student 
teacher an inservice teacher or occupational trainer 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize you' 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess 
Similarly you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it Therefore, before taking any module, you 
Should carefully rev.ew (1) the introduction (2) the ob- 
jectives listed on p 4 (3) the overviews preceding each 
learning experience and (4) the final expenence After 
comparing your present needs and competencies with the 
information you have read m these sections, you shoulo 
be ready to make one of the fo .ving decisions 

• That you do not have the corr^etencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the ena- 
bling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
penence and thus can omit those learning 
experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience m 
order to test out 

• That the module «s mappropnate to your needs at this 

time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning ex- 
perience and have access to an actual teaching situation 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource f^r- 
son It you do not complete the final expenence successful- 
ly meet with your resource person and arrange to (D 
repeat the expenence or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the learn- 
ing experiences preceding the final experience Any time 
you do not meet the minimum level of performance re- 
quired to meet an objective you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach com- 
petency This could involve (1) completing oa^ts of the 
module previously skipped (2) repeating activities. (3) 
reading supplernentan/ resources or completing additional 
activities suggested by the resource person (4) design- 
mg your own learning experience or (5) completing some 
other activity suggested by you or your resource person 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you ar» 
actually working with and respor Jble for teaching secor. 
dary or postsecondary vocational students or other 
occupational trainees An intern, a student teacher, an 
inservice teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to 
the final learning experience You would then complete 
the final learning expenence later 0 e . when you have ac- 
cess to an actual teaching situation) 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An ite.,. that may sub- 
stitute for required items that, due to special circum- 
stances, you are unable to complete 
Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
withm a vocational service area (e g . the service area 
Trade and Industnal Education includes occupational 
specialties such as automobile mechanics, weld.ng and 
electricity) 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not 
requi.ed but is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience 
Resource Person: The person in charge of you-- educa- 
tional p.ogram (e g . the professor instructs administra- 
tor instructional supervisor cooperating/supervis- 
mg/classroom teacher or training supen/isor who is 
guiding you m completing this module) 
Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction m a secondary postsecondary or other training 
program 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field 
agricultural education, bus.ness and office education, mar- 
keting and distributive education health occupations 
pducaiion home economics education industrial ans 
education technical education or trade and mdusuiai 
education 

You or the Teacher/Instructor* The oersor^ who is com 
pleting the module 
Levels of Performance 
for Final Assessment 

N/A: The criterion was not met oecause t was not ap- 
plicable to the Situation 

None: No attempt was made to mee the cr'tenon 
although it was relevant 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skii' or has 
only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skih m an 
acceptable manner but has some ability to per^crr- -t 
Good: The teacher .s able to perform th'S skn! m ar 
effective manner 

Excellent: The teacher 'S ab'p to per^orrr »h s s^"' a 
very effective manner 



Titles of the Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



C«ltgory A: Pro^rtm PtonnJng, Dtvttopmtnt. and Evaluation 

A-i Prepare for a Community Survey 
Ar2 Conduct a ComnHjruty Survey 

Report the Frtdrngs cH a Community Survey 
A4 Organs an Occupational Advwxy Committee 
A-5 M»n!*n an OccupalKX^aJ AcJvwory Committee 
M Oevetop Program Goals and Objectives 
A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysts 
^8 Develop a Course o< Study 
A-9 Oevetap Long-flange Prograni Plans 
A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 
A-1 1 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Cattgoty B: inatnjctional Planning 

8-1 Determine Needs *xJ Interests oJ Students 

8-2 Develop Student Performance Otjjectves 

&3 Develop a Unit of lnstn)ctx)n 

8-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instnjctnnal Materials 

Prepare Teacher-Made Instnjctx)n3l Materials 

Category C: Instnjetlonal Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Tnps ^ ^ 

C-2 Conduct Group Discusswns. Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming. Bu22 Group, and Question Box Techniques 

C4 Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 

C-S Employ &mJation Techniques 

CS Gude Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Expenence 

&8 Direct Students in Applying PrcWem^ving Techniques 

C9 Emftoy the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

C-1 2 Employ Oral Ouesttomng Techniques 

C-l3 EfT>ptey Remtorcement TecJmiques 

C-K PrcvKJe Instnjction for Slower and More Capable le^-nors 

C-1 5 Present an fiJustraled Talk 

C-16 Demonstrate a Manipdalive SkiB 

C-17 Demonstrate a Con<»pt or Pnnapie 

C-1 8 Indwiduaitze Instruction 

C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Expert* to Present information 

C-21 Prepare Bultetm Boards and Exhibits 

C.22 Present Informatwn with Models Real Objects and Fiannd Boards 

C.23 Present Information with Overh«<»d and Opaque Matenals 

C-24 Present Information with FOmstnps and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

C-26 Present Informatmn with Audio Recordings 

0-27 Present Infocmaiion with Televised and Videotaped Matenals 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

0-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and F!ip Chan 

Category 0: Instnictionat Evaluation 

0-1 Establish Student Performance Cmena 

0-2 Assess St .dent Performance Knowledge 

0-3 Assess Student Performance Annudes 

04 Assess Student Performance Skj«s 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

M Evahjate Yow Instojctional Elfectiveness 

Category E: InatmctJonal Management 

E-1 Project instoictiooai Resoutce r4e€ds 

E 2 Manage Your Budgeting and Repoftmg Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Faahties 

E-4 Maintain a Filing System 

E-5 Provide for Student Safet> 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E 7 Assist Students tn Developing Se" Discipline 

E 8 Organize the Vocatiorwl Laboraton^ 

E 9 Manage the Vocaticial Laboratory 

E 10 Compat Problems o« Student Chemical Use 

Category F: GuWanc s ^ t . 

F 1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

F 2 Gather Student Data Through Personaj Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F 4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F 5 Assist Students m Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Category G: School-Community RelatJons 

G-1 Develop a SchooK>xnm4*«y Relations Plan lor Your Vo^^ 

G-2 Grve Presentabons to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Prepare Dt^>lays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prepare N^wRrtewes and Articles Ccncerreng Your Vocatwnal Program 

G6 Arrange lor Televtswn and Radio Presentations 

Concerning Your Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Wori^ with Members o* the Community 
G-9 Wori^ with State and Local Educators 
G-10 OWam Feedback about Your Vocational Program 



Category H: Vocatloort Student Organization; 
H-1 Develop a PersofttI Philosophy Concerning 

Vocational Student Organizabons 
H-2 Establish a Vocational Student Orgarazstw 

H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members w Leadership ROJes 

H-4 Ass«l Vocatjonal Student Organization Members m Developing and 
'Financing a Yearty Program of Actwtbes 
Supervse Acdvrbes of the Vocational Student Organization 
Guide Partictpat'ion tn Vocational Student Organlzalion Contests 

Category I: Profeeaional RoJe and Devetopment 

l-t Keep Up4(Mlate Professionally 

1-2 Serve Yoor Teaching Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

M Sen/e the School and Community 

1-5 Obtain a SurtaWe Teaching Posrtmn 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

W Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coonflnatton of Cooperative Education 

J-1 EsuWah GuideUnes 'or Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

J.2 Manage the Anendance, Transfers, and Term^uibons of Coop Students 

J.3 Enroll Students m Your Co-op Program 

>4 Secure Trairwig Stabons irr Your Coop Program 

J-5 Place Coop Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Traming AbtWy cf OrvlheJcb instructors 

J.7 Coordinate On4he-Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Coop Students' On^he-Job Pertonnance 

J.9 Prepare for Students' Related InstwclXK* 

J- 10 Supeivtse an Emptoyer-Employee Appreostion Event 

Category K: Implementing Competency-Baaed Education (C8E) 

K-1 Prepare Yourselt for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instnictional Matenals for CBE 

K-5 Manage tne DatJy Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Student* with Spedal/Exceptlonal Needs 

L-1 Prepare YcurseH to Serve Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identity and Diagrwse Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instojction for Exceptxjral Students 

L-4 Provide Appropnate instmctional Matenals for Exceptional Students 
L-5 Modify the Lea.'mng Environment for Exceptional Students 
L-6 Promote Peer Acceip^ance of Exceptional Students 
L-7 Use Iftstmctional Techniques to Meet the Needs c< Exceptional Students 
L 8 Improve Your Communication Skills 
L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 
I W Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 
L-1 1 Assist Exceptional Students m Developing Career Planning Ski«s 
L-i2 Prepare Exceptional Students for Employabilrty 
L-1 3 Promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 
Category M: Aaslsting Student* In Improving Tiielr Basic Skills 
M-1 Assist Students m Achieving Basic Reading SkiUs 
M-2 Assist Students in De^/elopmg Technical Reading Skills 
M-3 Assist Students tn Improving Their Wnting Skms 
M-4 Assist Students m Improving Their Oral Commun»cation SkiHS 
M-5 Assist Students m Improving Ther Math S><i«s 
M-6 Assist Students m Improving Thtir Survival Skills 
Category N: Teaching Adults 
f4-l Prepare to Work with Adun Learr>ers 
N-2 Market an Adul* Education Program 
N-3 Determine Indrndua! Training Neeos 
N-4 Plan Instmction for Adults 
N-5 Manage the Adult Instnjctional Process 
HS 'Evaluate the Pertormance c< Adults 
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